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FI\HIS brief Review was written and ſent to 
the preſs within a week after I ſaw Mr, 
Phipps's laſt Eſay, as I was deſirous it might be 
publiſhed p, . ſitting of the Quakers yearly 
meeting; . excuſe, therefore, any trivial inaccu- 
racies. As I ſtudied brevity, where I have taken 
the liberty to leave out a part of a ſentence in an 

quotation, the reader will perceive the ſenſe of it 


is not injured or left incomplete: and if I have 


miſquoted any author, made falſe references, omit- 
ted to make ſome, or perverted the meaning ot 


norantly, and without a deſign to miſrepreſent. In 
my opinion, both Mr. Phipps and Mr. Newton 
would do well to add to their faith a little more ot 


that cardinal virtue, called ChARITY, which © 7s 


* not eaſily provoked,” they appear to poſſeſs more 
anger than pity, though I do not charge them. By 
a colliſion of different intereſts and notions, the 
paſſions are ſometimes too much agitated ; and an- 


ger, like lightening, may glance even into the 


hearts of wiſe men, but it reſtetb only in the bo- 
* ſom of fools.” Let not the ſun go down on thy 
i wrath” is an excellent precept; for it is no 

A 2 | wonder 


— - — oo Ie Oe > 


PREFACE. 


vonder men are miſled, when they are left in the 


dark with no better companion. 


Mr. Phipps ſcems to diſapprove of the word 
ald pbra ö 


„ notion,” as well as the 


iſe,” damned, in 
Mr. Newton's performance; but Mr. Barclay in- 
cautiouſly made notions the main foundation of piety. 
P. 17, Apol, it is one of the terms of the“ fy; 

e principle” which he affirmed. Shift the thdllet is 4 
proverb in the North, which we ſhould all do well 
to obſerve ; the meaning of it is, that we are apt 
fo carry other peoples faults in view before us, 
while our own are out of ſight bekiind'us. » The 


| Quakers, too have often found fault with their op- 


ponents for uſing technical and unſcriptural terms; 
but do they % Fer that they have themſelves a 
peculiar phraſeology, and make uſe of terms which 
are not ſcriptural nor generally underſtood ? — 
« Integrals ef the Chriſtian religion; „ bead- 


e knowledge ;”. © hiſtorical or verbal Cbriſtianity;ꝰ 


« modicum; o * vebiculum Dei ;” *©* formal object ;” 


ſeed of ſin; © ſomewhat ;” e ſemi-deiſt.” I do 

not find theſe phraſes in the ſcriptures. Who can 
underſtand his errors? Pſalm xix. 20. How partial 
and blind we are to ourſelves! however, let us not 


lean on our weak fide, for that will not ſtrengtben 


it: ** Caſt out firſt the beam out of thine 'vwn eye, 


| and 
t Mr. Barclay, p. 3. adopts Epictetus's ſentiment; lays it 


down as a firſt principle, and affirms it, Know that the founda= 


tion of piety is this, to have right notions and apprehen/ions* of 


God. — This I deny. Mr. Barclay miſſed his road in his firſt 
ſetting out. The apoſtle tells us of a people, who worſbipped 
an unknown Go and can any worſhip God, and not have the 


main foundation of piety ? or have right notions of him, 


while they are ignorant of him? Sixnczzirr, an affection 


of the mind, and not notion, is, in my apprehenſion, the 


broad main foundation of piety, capable of admitting the 
honeſt. hearted, though ignorant of every notion and nation 


under heaven. 


J 
| 


PREFACE.. 
& and then ſalt ere 
« that is in thy brother's 

P. 8. Mr. Phipps finds k fault with Mr. 3 
elucidation of the Divine Mr. New- 
ton calls it Sour THING in ile Deity, that pro- 
« ceeds from,” or is direted by, infinite and unerring 
e reaſon.” © This (ſays Mr: Phipps) is Juf as clear 
« and definite, as if be bad ſaid, It it I vo wor 
4 KNOW] WHAT; and demonſtrates be i is as much at 4 
« Jeſs about it, as he is about Ariſtotie s occult quali- 
0 fies. Was this candid? Was not this cenſure 
&« drawn by the crooked hand” of "prejudice ? Is Mr. 
Barclay's LITTLE SMALL THING, or Mr. Phipps's 
SOMEWHAT, a Clearer elucidation” of the Divine 
Light, than Mr. Newton's $0MBTHING is of the 
Divine Sovereignty ? Are not” Barclay and Phipps as 
much at 4 loſs about it, as be is about Ariſtotle's occult 

ties ? Mr. Phipps ſaid, p. 164, he would 
anſwer Mr. Newton *© without returning bit incivili- 
«© fies: How partial 2 
themſelves ! 

I will not ſay « 7 have: followed the certain light 
* of truth” in this Review; that “it is given forth 
« by the Spirit of the Lord; that © it is tbe word 
« of the Lord; or that © the mouth of the Lord bath 
« ſpoken it? — phraſes made uſe of by Mr. Bar- 
7 — but what! I have written proceeded from a 
ſenſe of duty. I know I am fallible and liable to 
err; but, if I have erred, I will not aggravate my 
errors, by charging them upon the infinitely. and 
holy God, as it appears ſome people have incau- 
tiouſly and 1 done. 

Mr. Barclay, on a review of his Apology, p. 
572, which he calls a. tem,“ perhaps with too 
much ſelf-complacence, pronounced it good ; his 
own words are, This ſyſtem of religion has à con- 
_« fſtency and ON as well with itſelf as with the 
„ ſcriptures 


* ſtripiarus of truth; and ſays he had ©. ga d 
« the cee OO 2 paris. I * the 
of age when be wrote the Apology) had not been 
quite ſo conſident. Poſitive poſitions demand . 
=_ Hie ſhould firſt have ſhewn, (as Mr. 
hipps ſays to Mr. Newton, p. 124.) * that be. 
A had tbe infallible criterion in bis. poſſeſſion.” If 
Mr. Barclay's /yſtem is conſiſtent with itſelf, the 
ſeriptures, or right reaſon, I am deceived; if he. 
has * eftabliſhed the Chriftian religion in all its parts, 
I am ignorant of ſeveral parts of them. 
Mr. Newton ſays, p. 11, he was credibly in- 
formed that Mr. Phipps's piece had been reviſedor 
corretted by an aſſembly of wiſe nen: had his in- 
formant ſaid; an a of honeſt-bearted men, it 
would have been nearer the truth: every man of a 
goed ſpirit has not a clear underſtanding ; an honeft 
beart and a weak bead are often uni I do not 
think that pieces, - reviſed, curtailed, and altered, 
| dy bodies of men, have been fo conſiſtent with them- 
1 ſelves, or with truth, as ſome of the productions 
of individuals. The Weſtminſter and Augsbourg con- 
effions, with the articles of the church of England, 
and the publications of fynods and councils, are no- 
— inconſiſtent with themſelves. A body, 
compo 
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1: of fallible members, muſt needs be but 
| fallible. Ten-thouſand cyphers cannot make an 
. unit. Amongſt many men, you meet with many 
minds, or opinions and prejudices; no two men, 
however influenced, agree about every thing ; and 
ſcarcely about any one thing that is not ſelf-evident : 
and, amongſt bodies of men, each having an equal 
right to reviſe, correct, and propoſe alterations, 
and a mutual condeſcenſion prevailing, notions 
mixed and jumbled together have produced 
a literary chaos, without form, and void, having 

| darkneſs 


| PREFACE. 
darkneſs on the very face of it, containing the ele- 


ments of every thing but LIonr, without the 

larity or form of amy thing. I have no doubt but 
that Mr; Phipp's pieces had fewer errors in them 
when they were carried into the aſſembly, than when 
they were brought out of it; and I think it has 
been a diſadvantage to Mr. Phipps, in the contro- 
verſy, that he had not the liberty of publiſhing his 
| Obſervations and the Preſent ſtate of man, Oc. till 
they had obtained the ſanction of an afſembly, the 
members of which may be termed licenſers of the 
Quakers preſs ; for it ſees a perſon cannot enjoy the 
liberty of the preſs in that ſociety z which, in all 
other ſocieties, as well as in the body politic of 
England, is deemed the common privilege and 
birth- right of Engliſhmen : and, on what conſiſtent 
principles, the many of that Chriſtian ſociety can 
transfer their. provete right of judę 


of faith, to a few, (perhaps not the wiſeſt amongſt 
them,) and conſtitute them public judges of cantro- 
werſy, is to me as inconceivable as Ariſtotle's occult 
qualities, But the Quakers, who ſometimes call 
themſelyes the 1/rae! of God, have their d ra 
or the houſe of the book, and their Wm mn or the 

- bouſe of doctrine: but it does not appear to me that 
they were inſtituted by the God of Hat. 
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19. 24. Read Heathens. 


20. 10; Read to pay tithess, 
21. 14 » Read Heathens. 
Read comes into the world unendued. 


3$* 2 
42. 16. Dele true. 5 
56. Read 4; Mr. Phipps ſays. 4a 


2 Read When ſome feel. 


62. 8. Read Sufficiency, 
68: 23. Read received it. 
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AR PHIPPS's obſervations, on the ſeveral 
: heads of pt and WW. may, with 
equal propriety, be made on immediate revelation 
and in den. See p. 3, 6, and 7, of his 0þ- 
Javits, ce.” 2 Ns nh * 

For men, pretending to i»/piration, differ as much 
about the ſenſe of ſcripture as carnal reaſoners ; 
Nor are the quakers themſelves agreed about the 

ſenſe of ſome doctrines, ſaid to be eſſential. 

An eminent preacher amongſt them, actively, and 
upon principle, contributes to the ſupport of the 
national militia, and ſhuts up his ſhop on faſt- days. 
Many amongſt them, of unexceptionable moral 
characters, and of ſound piety, pay zithes and 
church. rates; and as many different opinions, ſome- 
times, are broached in their yearly-meeting, as 
among any congregation of reputed unenlight- 
enced men. The ſenſe of one yearly-mecting has 
not alweys been the ſenſe of ſucceeding ones. A 
great number of reſpectable quakers took up arms 
in Philadelphia a few years ago, and went in per- 
- ſon to aſſiſt the governor againſt a body of ruf- 
fans: and, it is very remarkable, worthy, pious, 

. well-meaning men amonꝑſt them, who make the 
_ higheſt pretenſions, even to © 7he gift of diſcerning 

2 have evinced the greateſt degree of fall:- 

lity and ignorance ; and have been impoſed on 
more than the reſt, 

| 8 Mr. 
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(2) 

Mr. „ Phipps ſays, p. 6, Obſervations, * Our 
% author (i. e. Mr. N ewton) makes high pretenſions 
« to right reaſon alſo, which be threatens us with as 
&« if be had the perfect maſtery of it,” 

Alter the term reaſon, to inſpiration,” or revela- 
tion, and the y — may be ſent back to Mr. 
Phipps with equal force of argument, Our author, 
Mr. Phipps, makes high pretenſions to immediate 
revelation alſo, which he threatens us with, as if 
he had the perfect y of it. We may talk, 
indeed, as Mr. Phipps ſays, of reaſon, of Halan- 
things by. the Se1R1T. or Gop, when we mean 
2 our weak limited faculiy; and ſuffer ourſelves 
to be impoſed on by certain unaccountable ſenſa- 
tions, which we know no more of than that they 
are unaccountable, while we attempt to impoſe 
them on others for ſupernatural revelations :—But 
I do not mean to deny rational inſpiration, for I 


verily believe it, and intend to give the world my 


thoughts upon it at ſome future period +. | 
5 e of his laſt Eſſay, Mr. Phipps. allows 
that a diſagreement in opinions about the ſenſe of 
ſcripture, among thoſe who profeſs the Spirit's il- 
luminations, ſhews ** that the pretenfions of both 
« Parties could not be right, but not that neither of 
item were ſo:”'— granted: — and will not Mr. 
Phipps allow, that a diſagreement in opinions 
— the ſenſe of ſcripture among thoſe who pro- 
feſs that the © Spirit's illumination,” A and B, 
ſee p. 132, is not neceſſary, but that human — 
ing and reaſon are ſufficient, while it ſhews, that 
the pretenſions of both parties to reaſon could 
not be right, does not ſnew that neither of them 
poſſeſſed 


+ A well-meaning old woman, who, though of the ſo- 


ciety, ſeems to have no unity with it, often makes ſuch long 


puerile effuſions as muſt be diſguſting to every ſenſible 
hearer in White-hart-court, 


Hs He, 
poſſeſſe it, or that human reaſon is inſufficient 
to judge of the ſenſe of ſcripture, any more than 
that it would prove the apoſtle Paul, and Elymas 
The © ſorcerer, or "Feremiab, and Hananiab, equally 
wrong in their pretenſions ?” Re” yer 
Mr. Phipps aſked, ** What is man's reaſon, but 
% man's underſtanding ? and that naturally liable to 
& various biaſſes,” It is nor the ſoul's Agbt in fpiti- 
« tuals, but its organ, as the eye is that of the body, 
«© not formed to be, but to receive, the light, by 
* which right diſcerning and diſtinction is given.“ 
But he tells vs, in p. 23, that Mr. Barclay's doc- 
trine is, that the Holy Spirit communicates itſelf 
(but he has amended his bill, and ſays ſomewhat 
from itſelf) to the faithful ſoul, and becomes to it a 
new PRINCIPLE, or ORGAN, whereby it is capacitated © 
righty to underſtand religious truths. He adds, the 
word ORGAN, in Barclay, is metaphorical; and I 
ſhould” hope no honeſt reader could conclude he intended 
any new NATURAL FACULTY by it. Are not Bar- 
clay and Phipps of oppoſite ſentiments on this im- 
portant point? Phipps ſays reaſon, ** ſubjeft to 
„ various Nee is the ox AN: but he makes 
Barclay ſay, the Holy Spirit itſelf, or ſomewhat from 
itſelf, is the ORGAN 3 but Barclay's avowed doc- 
trine, is ſomewhat that does not, in my opinion, 
agree with cither of theſe definitions, In a letter 
to Heer Adrian Pals, (ee Sewel's Hiſt. of Qua- 
kers,) Barclay ſays, Now if there be ſuch ſuper- 
natural ideas, there are alſo ſenſes, or perceptive 
Faculties, by which" thoſe ideas are perceived; for 
<« theſe are two relatives that ſuppoſe and infer one 
« another ; but, in wicked men, thoſe ſenſes or fa- 
„ culties do, as it were, ſleep (as the viſive faculty 
« of a blind man ;) but in the godly they are ſtirred 
„up. Now, by theſe divine and SPIRITUAL SENSES, 
<« which are DISTINCT and DISTINGUISHABLE from 
of Tl * al] 


„„ 
& all ibe NATURAL FACULTIES of the ſoul, whether 
„ imagination, or NATURAL REASON, ſpiritual- 
* minded men do bebold the glory and beauty of God, 
« and bear God inwardy ſpeaking.” Hence it ap- 
_ pears that man is endued with two ſets of intellec- 
tual faculties. _ 3 Fo 1 
In p. 52, of Mr. Phipps's Original and preſent 
State of Man, we are taught a contrary doctrine: 
« that no ſuch abſurdity is required as ta lay aſide 
< and renounce reaſon, . e obtain a better under- 
« Banding.” He allows that the idea is © prepoſte- 
« rous.” And, in p. 54, he ſays, ** ihe bob men of 
« God were not deprived of their underſtangings 
<« when they ſpoke and wrote as they were moved 
« tbe HoLy GnrosT, But found them illuminated: 
« Their faculties were brightened.” The divine illu- 
mination, he ſays, „neither baniſhes MAn's-reaſon, 
« nor deprives it of its utility.” Now a queſtion 
ariſes, who was divinely illuminated and infalli- 

' bly inſpired ? The ſociety has given its ſanction to 
the doctrines of both Barclay and Phipps, whom 

we will allow an equal degree of piety, and ſince- 
rity; and that they neither meant to deceive 
themſelves, nor impoſe on others. Mr. Phipps 
allows, (p. 5, Obſervations, whoſoever maintains a 
ſenſe, ** which is not that of the Spirit, muſt himſelf 
« be of a wrong ſpirit.” | 

Barclay aſſerts, (p. 133, Apology,) © the di- 

« yine light, or ſeed, is not the proper eſſence 
and nature of God, preciſely taken, which is 
not diviſible into parts and meaſures, as being 
a moſt pure and ſimple Being, but a /piritual 
and inviſible principle, in which God, as Father, 
„ Son and Spirit, dwells——the vzhiculun Der, 
or the ſpiritual body of Chriſt —— the fleſh and 
« blood of Chriſt, which came down from hea- 
„ven.“ Keith, in his Way to the city of God, p. 
| 130, 


| ( 35 ?) 
130, ſays, that this ligt, or ſeed, “ is a middle 
«© nature, ſubſtance, or being, betwixt the God - 
44 head and mankind.” Hence may be inferred, 
(as theſe doctrines were publiſhed by order of tha 
ſoaciety,) 1ſt, That the Quakers Igbt, or -ſeed, 
that enlighteneth every man, is not, ly ſpeak- 
ing, the Spirit of God, but the body of God, a 
middle nature, that is neither human nor divine— 
2dly, That this light, or ſeed, is a creature, un- 
leſs it can be ſhewn, that there is any medium 
betwixt God and creature. — 3dly, That this light, 
or ſeed, is a material creature, or it could not be 
diviſible into parts and meaſures, which do not agree 
with any ſpiritual or immaterial ſubſtance, - as 
Mr. Phipps acknowledges reſpecting the foul of 
man, ſee p. 13.— 4thly, That this Zgbt, or ſeed, 
is an inferior being to the ſoul of man; for all 
ſpiritual - natures are inferior to material ones.— 
5thly, That this light, or ſeed, is unconſcious, and 
unintelligent; unleſs it be granted that a material 
ſubſtance is capable of conſciouſueſe and intelligence. 
Theſe inferences are fairly deduced from the pre- 
miſſes laid down by Barclay and Keith, and avowed 
by the ſociety of the people called Quakers, as 
the doctrines of true Chriſtian divinity ; but it is 
myſterious divinity to me; yet I hope thoſe who 
broached it are at reſt ; and that thoſe who hold it 
will find reſt. : = | 
Mr. Phipps and the Quakers decry the ſub- 
tilties of ſophiſtry and ſchool: divinity, as having 
tended to miſlead and confound, inſtead of in- 
forming, mens judgments: but may not Mr. 
Phipps's words be properly applied to the Quakers? 
P- 214, © When perſons read, and prefume to 
** expound, the ſcriptures, with ſchool and college 
methods uppermoſt in their heads, it is no 
wonder they miſtake them.“ It is to be re- 
| | gretted 


1 

1 that Barclay and Keith launched out ſo 
into the immenſe ocean of metaphyſics,” © 
P. 71, Apology.— The ſcriptures are ſaid to be 
not the principal ground. of truth.” The letters in 
them, it is true, ate not; but is not the ſenſe de- 
fiened by thoſe letters the ground of truth, or truth 
, Abe apologiſt and Mr. Phipps agree, that © be 
« ſcriptures are not the adequate rule of 'faith,” nor 
to be underſtood unleſs the Holy Ghoſt inter- 
prets them; but if the words made uſe of in them 
ate adapted to inſpire that faith which God de. 
Jin them that read, or bear them read, are 
they not the adequate rule of that fab? To 
what purpoſe does the Holy Ghoſt addreſs the 
bodily ſenſes in buman terms,” if they are not to be 
underſtood, according to the common acception 
of thoſe terms, e human btings, or without 
internal immediate revelation to fix their ſenſe? If 
a man writes a letter to a friend which no other 
on than himſelf can interpret, to what wiſe 
rpoſe did he write and ſend it at all? Might he 

not as well have not wrote at all? 
If Mr. Barclays doctrine be true, a ploughman, 
ignorant of Hebrew and Greek, might have as clear 
ideas of the ſenſe of them when he looks into a 
Hebrew bible, and Greek teſtament, as when he reads 
them in his own tongue : for, as to the ſenſe of 
the letter, it ſeems it killetb + it is the interpreta- 
tion which the Holy Ghoſt gives that is the true, 
living, and ſaving knowledge: and the Holy Ghoſt 
could interpret the meaning of Hebrew and Greek 

words to him, as eaſily as Eugliſb ones. 

Mr. Phipps, p. 9, Obſervations, ſays, © Man's 
& reaſon (i. e. man's underſtanding) is not the foul's 
© LIGHT ix ſpirituals, but its ORGAN, as the EVE is 
« that of the body.” — With equal propriety it 

; may 


( 7) 

may.. be. aid, that man's r2a/an,.'or underſtanding, 
is — the ſoul's organ in na/urals: the ſoul cannot 
apprehend a demonſtration i in Euclid, till it is ma- 
eſted o man's reaſon. or. underſtanding, which is 
_ dye, of the mind; neither can the ſoul appre- 
hend the ſenſe of any. Propoſition, mediately or in- 
mediately. propoſed, natural or diving, till its reaſon 
or underſtanding. conceives the meaning of the terms 
of that propoſition. - Reaſon,is that intellectual ca- 
pacity by which a man is to judge of ſpiritnali, as 
well as naturals, to aſcertain the meaning of = 
ſcriptures, as well as a theorem in the \ſciences.n— 
Kaaſan (Mr, Locke ſays) i & man's laſt judge and 
% guide in every thing: it is reaſon. that muſt 
judge of divine reyelation from diabolical; for, it 
ſeems, we are ſubject to both: “ he, berge, 
« that will not give himfelf up lo all the extrava- 
« gances of deluſion and error, — bring this 

& of the LIGHT WITHIN {0 & trial.” wa on Hu- 
man Underſtanding, p. 323. 

P. 47, Obſervations.— “ This faithful wir- 
© NEss (i. e. the divine light) riſes in the conſcience 
« of ALL, at times, where it [mites for evil con- 
* ceptions, intents, and acts. It not only ſhews what 
„is wrong to be ſo, but alſo DEMONSTRATES itſelf 
« to be good, in ibat it ALWAYS brings trouble on 
* the mind for evil, giving it à painful ſenſe of di- 
« vine pleaſure.” P. 46, Obſervations, he ſays, 
« Through the goodneſs f | God it early accompanies 
* EVERY ſoul of man, and gives a DISTINCT. con- 
& ſciouſneſs of GOOD and EvIL:” — let my reader 
particularly note the words ALL, ALWAYS, DIS- 
TINCT, and EVERY. 

„I we look abroad (ſays the judicious Locke, 
Eſſay, p. 35-) 10 take a view of men as they are, 
* we ſhall find, that they have remorſe, in one place, 
<« for doing or omitting, that which others, in 2 
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of their religion, when any of them are delivered 


4 


other" place, think thiy merit iy — the wie,, 


as it is called, feems to produce no diſagreeable 


_ ſenſations in the mind of a Chineſe, the Perſus, 
the Talapoins, an Arab, 'a Mabometan, and many 
others, from practices which are deemed" evils by 


Europeans in general, and by moſt groſs idolatries. 
Mabhometar's Wiruxss gives him an agreeable ſen- 
ſation when he follows the directions of the Alco- 
run; and a Chineſe, when he languiſnes by the 
wounds and bruiſes occaſioned by the wheels of 
his god's chariot, which he threw himſelf under 
from a ſenſe of religious duty.— Hift. des Incas, 
I. 1. c. xi, informs us, that /he TovourinaMnos 
«© Believe that they merit paradiſe by revenge, and 
©« eating abundance of their enemies. And Locke 
ſays, p. 35, * That the ſaints, who are canonized 
« amongſt the Turks, lived lives which one cannot, 
« with modeſty, relate.“ | 1 

He alſo tells us, that, in ſome places, the living 
children are interred in the ſame grave with their 
deceaſed mothers; in others, they are diſpatched 
if pretended aſtrologers declare them to have un- 
happy ſtars; that the Mengrelians (CHRIsTIAus) 
bury their children alive without ſcruple; that 
there are places where they eat their own children; 


that the Caribbees geld their children, on purpoſe 


to fat and eat them; that in Pxxv they fat and eat 
the children begot on female flaves ; that the vir- 
tue, which the Tonoupinambos think they merit 
Paradiſe for, is the eating abundance of their ene- 
mies; they have not ſo much as a name for God, 
any acknowledgement of him, nor any religious 
worſhip ; that others leave their children in the 
fields to be devoured of wild beaſts. So far Locke. 

The women of Madagaſcar believe that there 
are unfortunate days and hours; and it is a duty 


in 


('9-) 
zn an unfortunate day or hour, to expoſe the in- 
fants to be devoured of wild beaſts, to bury them 
alive, or to ſtrangle them. N 
Int one of the temples of the empire of Pegu, a 
virgin is educated, and ſacrificed to the idol every 
year: the prief, in his ſacerdotal robes, ſtrangles 
her, plucks out her heart, and throws it into the 
 idol's. face. In other temples ſome country- men 
are ſacrificed. Innocent blood, ſay the prięſts, 
ought to flow, to expiate the ſins of the nation: 
beſides, it is neceſſary, ſay they, that ſome ſhould 
go to the great God, to put him in mind of his 
le. N F LS 2 ' oy + : 
capital of Cochin, they bring up croco- 
diles; and whoſoever expoſes himſelf to the fury 
of one of theſe animals, and is devoured, is reck- 
oned among the ele. - i 26-£36- 
In the kingdom of Martemban, it is an act of 
virtue, on the day when the idol is brought out, 
for the people to throw themſelves under the wheels 
of his, chariot, or to cut their throats as he paſſes 
by; and whoever offers himſelf to death is a repu- 
ted faint, and his name is regiſtered in a book. 
It is a crime for a bramin to marry a virgin. In 
the iſland of Formoſa, the people go naked for ' 
three months: in the ſame iſland it is reckoned a 
fin for a woman to have a child before ſhe is thirty- 
five years old; if they are pregnant, therefore, 
they extend themſelves at the foot of the prieſteſs, 
who, in execution of the laws, tramples upon 
them till ſne cauſes them to miſcarry. ; 
When the prieſts or magicians of Pegu have 
foretold the death of the ſick, it is a crime for 
them to recover: if he had been good, ſay the 
prieſts, God would have received him into his 


company. | 
* | The 


$ 
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The Giapes devour their conquered enemies: 
why are allowed, ſays father Cavari, to pound 
their children in a mortar, with roots, oi and 
leaves; to boil them, and form the whole into a 
paſte, with which they robs their bodies;"ro render 
them inyulnerable. 

The natives of Conidal-bay, on the ebaſt of 
New-Zealand, kill, dreſs; and eat, the priſoners 
they take in war; and reckon human N * 
moſt delicious food. 

In the country of the Gus it would-be 
reckoned an abomination not to maſſacre, with the 
blows of a ſpade, a young man and woman, in the 
month of March, before the queen of the country. 


When the corn is ripe, the queen, ſurrounded by 


her courtiers, leaves the palace, and, cutting the 
throats of thoſe ſhe finds in her way, gives them 
her retinue to eat: theſe ſacrifices, ſhe pretends, 
are neceſſary to appeaſe the-ghoſts of her anceſtors, 
who fee, with regret, the common people enjoy 
a life of which they are deprived ; this poor conſo- 
lation, they imagine, may prevail on them to bleſs 
the harveſt. 

In the kingdoms of Congo, Angola, and Ma- 
tamba, the huſband may, without diſgrace, felt 
his wife, the father his ſon, and the ſon his father, 
In theſe countries they know only one crime, that 
of refuſing the firſt-fruits of the harveſt to Chi- 
tombe, who is the high-prieft of the nation. 

At Tonguin, where fruitfulneſs is highly ho- 
noured, the pain, by law, impoſed on barren wo- 
men, is, to ſearch for agreeable girls, and to bring 


them to their hufbands: they maintain, that, 


when there is an- opportunity, it is as criminal not 
to give life to what is not, as to take it from thoſe 
who already have it. 

In 


(a2 ») 
In the of W. Ne woman, of 
what. the kingdom of: tems by law, to yield 
3 deſires it; a refuſal is 
a ſentence 0 
In the.iflend of Farmo/a, drunkenneſs and lr 
nel are 22 


Among when . 11 has the ſigns of 
being —_ add. children, they make a 
feaſt ; but when th diſappear, they 
the woman to death, as unworthy of life w 


can no longer communicate it. 
f 70 the kingdom of Theþer, the yo oung women 
wear about their necks the gifts of lewdneſs; that 
is the "4 of their gallants ; and, the more they 
have, with the greater — and W art 
their nuptials a. «= dj 

Ar Babylon, all the women were to encamp near 
pho temple of Venus, and, once in their life-time, 

by an expiato proſtitution, obtain the remiſſion 

of their. {ins Tu were not to deny the delire of 
the ſtranger, who was for purifying their ſouls by 
enjoying their 

In how many countries, ſays Cicero, are dem- 
ples erected to debauchery | 

In Malahar and Madagaſcar, all the women are 
faithful, becauſe they have gallants without num- 
ber; and they 15 xr N on a huſband till after 


repeated trials. ſame with the ſavages of 
New Orleans 8 


C 2 PFPormerly, 


+ All the barbarous nations pretend the obligation of duty 
and conſcience far their abſurd inhuman rites and ceremonies ; 
their ultimate reaſon is the ſame, I feel that ſuch is my 
duty; my conſcience tells me ſo.“ | 


_ '» Formerly, in England, large cages, filled with 
men, were facrificed at once; and this was per- 
formed as a religioùs act rx. 2 1 aſk 

Locke, in his chapter on Enthuſiaſm, ſpeaking 
of fanatics; ſays, Whatever groundleſs opinion 
« comes to ſettle itſelf ſtrongly upon their fancies 
« is an illumination ſrom the Spirit of God; and 
cc preſently of divine authority and whatſoever 
« odd action they find in themſelves a ſtrong in- 
cc clination to do, that impulſe is concluded to be 
« a call, or direction, from heaven, and muſt be 
« obeyed: it is a commiſſion from above, and 
« they cannot err in executing it. Reaſon is 
& Joſt upon them; they are above it; they ſee 
44 the light infuſed into their underſtanding, and 
© cannot be miſtaken, It is clear and viſible. 
«- there, like the light of the bright ſun-ſhine ; 
« ſhews itſelf, and needs no other proof but its 
& own evidence: they feel the hand of God mo- 
4 ying them within, and the impulſes of the Spirit, 
« and cannot be miſtaken in what they feel. Thus 
« they ſupport themſelves, and are ſure reaſon 
<« hath nothing to do with what they ſee and feel in 
« themſelves; what they have a ſenſible expe- 
<< rjence of, admits no doubt, needs no probation, 
« Would it not be ridiculous in a man, who ſhould 
« require to have it proved to him, that the light 
* ſhines, and that he ſaw it? It is its own proof, 
« and can have no other. When the Spirit brings 
&« Jght into our minds, it diſpels darkneſs ; we 
ec ſee it, as we do that of the ſun at noon, and 
“ need not the 7wilight of reaſon to ſhew it us. 
& This light from heaven is ſtrong, clear, and 
« pure; carries its own demonſtration with it; 

| «© and 


* 


See Rapin, Dampier, Salmon, Jeſuits Travels, Pliny, 
and Herodotus. 


ca 


| ( 4x3 )) 
& and we may. as rationally take a glow-worm to 
$6 affiſt us to. diſcover the ſun, as to examine the 
&% celeſtial ray by our dim candle and reaſon... ... 
This is the way of talking of theſe, men: they 
are ſure, becauſe they are ſure; and their per- 
55, ſuaſions are right, only becauſe they are ftro 
in them. For, when what they ſay is ſtrip 
$5. of the metaphor of ſeceing and feeling, this is all 
„they amount to; and yet theſe ſimiles ſo im- 
c poſe on them, that they ſerve them for certainty 
in themſelves, and demonſtration to others.” 
Eſflay, 319 and 320. Wt {25m 
If he that denies Mr. Phipps's defirine.** deſerues 
F<. 0 credit; he that affirms it will not, I preſume, 
gain much, unleſs he can bring clearer proofs of it 
than Pbipps or Barclay have done. It is true, all men 
may pretend that they have a diſtin conſciouſneſs 
of good and evil; but, when we compare the ſeveral 
notions of good. and evil, amongſt mankind, we 
ſhall find them different in moſt, and directly op- 
polite in many. There was, at one time, a large 
company of people executed in Smithfield, -1n the 
reign of king Henry the eighth ;— ſome for being 
ſtedfaſt to popery; and others for embracing Lu- 
ther's tenets, Of one party there were Buttolpb, 
Danelipſis, Philpot, and Brinholm. And of Lu- 
ther's, Barnes, Gerard, and Gerome : doubtleſs both 
parties thought they had a diftin## conſciouſneſs of 
good and evil: both parties were borne up in co 
dence, to the laſt moment, that they were ſuf- 
fering for the truth; and it is not to be imagined 
that mere ideas in the head gave them that courage 
and conſtancy, but /enſa/tons felt at beart.— Now 
it may be aſked, whether the papiſts that ſuffered, 
did not give as evident a demonſtration that they 
were ſupported by divine ſenſations, and that they 
had a diftin? conſciouſneſs of right and wrong, =_ 
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ud e the Libram, who ſuffered for diffe- 
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rent opinions ? 

"bed. ſenſation, is, indeed, the primary rule, 
c. to fanatics in general, of every denomination, 
Such or articles of faith," and religious 
| which, to uſe a favourite of 
. fit eaſy on their minds, or produce lively 

d agreeable fenſations, they conclade, at all 
. muſt infallibly be true and orthodox. 
compelled into 
their ſervice, to aſſert, defend, and explain, the 
rectitude of any article of faith or practice, which 
they hold, or are found in, they immediately take 
ſanctuary in darkneſs, defend themſelves by cavil 
and chicane; and they find themſelves. inwar 
ſupported, ** by enſations felt at heart, to b 
all oppoſition and uy, and are ſupported 
even under the violence of perſecution unto death, 
with the greateſt magnanimity ;— who, therefore, 
can diſpute the divinity of their princip les ? Ate 
On a review of the hiſtory of mankind, I find, 


amongſt others, the following perſons and ſects, 


in particular, who profeſſed th the doctrine of imme- 


_ diate reyelation, and ſupernatural influences. 
The — vr of Dauphine, and their followers ; 


the ſhepherdeſs of Crete, Mr. Furien, Cbriſtiana, 
Poniotovia, Bourignon, Kotter, Frabicius, and — 
followers; Camiſſars, Cavalie, Roland, Catinat, Ra- 
vanel,  Roficrucians, Zigenners, Anabaptifts of Mun- 
ſer, Moravians, Mennonites, Preadam tes, Antomi- 
nes, Hebraicks, Quietiſts, Quakers, and Methodiſts ; 
moſt of them pretended to evince the truth of their 
doctrines, by the purity of their morals, ſincerity, 
and unaffected piety ; fortitude in the moſt afflic- 


tive ſcenes, prophecies, Miracles T dying ſayings, 
and 


+ See Whitfelds and fig, and Fox's, Journals, and 


Sewe/”s Hiſt. Cy 


found in — $11" | | 

FF you converſe with fanatics, does 
will ſcarce meet with one our of a hundred who 
ean give any more rraſon of the hope that 
„ig in him,“ than a Mahometan, Bramin, Talk». 
| Poin, a diſciple” of Sommohotode, or a 'Faquir, 
| : They 


— 14. 4 Th Gentiles th, by inks the things 
2 in the law — not by man's nature, ſays Mn 
100, Apology; — then, it ſeems, a word 22 > 
=_ ſenſe of this text, and it runs thus : 
by Goy's NATUR B, ora DIVINE NATURE, — 


a parti- 
N 7 or hypotbefie.. In ome parts all, or the whole, is 
ſaid to mean but a part; in others, * ve means all or the 
whale, If people render the words the ſcriptures in a dis 
rect contrary meaning to that in which ſuch words are accepted 
among men, aceording to the conſtruction of human 
do they not attempt to i-prowe upon the Holy Ghoſt 41 or a 
teach the Holy Spirit how it ſhould have expreſſed itſelf, by 
its /ervants ? If the Holy Spirit made uſe of one term, or 
word, and we ſubſtitute another, is it not as much as to ſa 
the Holy Spitit ſpoke improperly, and ſaid. one thing, while it 
meant anarber; or that it was not happy in the choice of its 
words, or terms? and if we leave out words in ſome parts of 
the ſcriptures, and add words to others, does it not imply that 
the Holy Spirit ſaid u much in; ſome parts, and 7 /i:ele in 
others. Thus ſome words, terms, and phraſes, in the 2 
tures, have been ſo much altered, changed, and tranſpoſed, 
the confeſſed inferior wiſdom of men, to ſuit the — 
ſyſtems, or hypotheſes, they have eſpouſed, that MEAN= - 
ing of the Holy Spirit, which diQated the ſcriptures, is ren- 
dered ſo.indeterminate, that many of the honeſt and /ample- 
hearted, attached to no party, and who with not to be deceived 
ry egy nor to deceive — ſcarce know what to think 
of them. 


?(- $65). 


Tbey are-ſife they\we-right, becauſt they poſſels 
certain agreeable lively ſenſations at heart, which, 
without the leaſt heſitation, are taken for the in- 
fluences of a Chriſt within them, the hope of their 
lory.— Here they exult, and (they will exult, in 
55 ite of all the arguments of man's wiſdom, which 
is fooliſhneſs with them, whoſe, greateſt honour 
is to be eſteemed fools for Chriſt's lake. — Attempt 
to ridicule ſome of their abſurdities, and you afford 
them a ſtriking proof of their rectitude, which is 
evinced to them as clear as the ſun at noon - day, 
when men count their lives \madneſs,, and their 
« end without honour ;” and nothing can A 
greater proof to them that they are of the number 
of the wiſe, if the wotld, that lives in wickednels, 
brands them with the appellation of fools. -» + - 
If you attempt to confute any of their doctrines 
out of the ſcriptures, it will be as ineffeQtual, as 
a ſailor's whiſtling to raiſe the wind: your ſenſe of 
ſeripture is carnal ; a killing, literal, ſoaring, airy, 
notional, ſenſe, conctived in the head : whereas 
they have an expoſition on the ſcriptures. written by 
the finger of God, upon the . fleſhly. table of the 
 « heart,” a ſaving, felt, heart knowledge. Should 
you tell them, modeſtly, that you are alſo inſpired, 
and can prove, by reaſon, and the nature of things, 
that you have the right ſenſe of any text, then, if 
your ſenſe of it is different from theirs, you are 
ſuppoſed to be under a deluſion; Anti- chriſt has 
deceived you with his ſerpentine wiſdom. 
The Spirit of truth, ſay they, is at unity with itſelf, 
and 1s one, and leads all thoſe who faithfully falleeo 
it, and are baptized by it, to be one in FAITH, in CHA- 
RITY, in PRINCIPLE, ant in PRACTICE. See the 
Quakers yearly Epiſtles, 1767, and 1769. 
Our opinions and yours are difterent, the Spirit of 


God could not be the author of both, and we 
know 


(47) 
know we have the Spirit, and the right ſenſe, ergo 
ou are deceived. —This is a ſpecimen of the 
ic, which fanatics pretend to have learnt in the 
ſchool of Chriſt, and it is, certainly, very different 
from that learnt in the book of the man Wars. 
As a certain author ſays, © Falſe principles and 
%- abſurd notions of God and religion, wrought 
«early into the tender unexperienced mind, and 
$ there radicated and confirmed, from time to 
«* time, from youth to riper age, by parents, 
3+ teachers, our moſt intimate friends and ac- 
& quaintance, and ſuch as we have the beſt opi- 
4 nion of, and confide moſt in; ſuch cauſes, I 
% ſay, as theſe, make ſuch ſtrong impreſſions, 
and produce. ſuch inward ſenſations, that the 
«6 groſſeſt errors, thus rivited and fixed, are, with 
the greateſt difficulty, ever conquered or cleared 
off. In this caſe men are armed againſt all ra- 
< tional conviction, and the moſt groſs and pal- 
« pable errors are the moſt invincible. Theſe 
„ well-grounded believers will read but one fort 
„ of books, and converſe with but one fort of 
« men; and all others they look upon as dan- 
4 gerous intruders, and invaders of that ſacred 
e depoſitum of error, which they are to receive 
« for truth, and never freely to examine. The 
* maſters and conductors of their education, have 
cantoned oat for them a little Geſben, in the in- 
« tellectual world, where they imagine truth 
«6 ſhines, and day-light bleſſes them; bur the reſt 


« of the vaſt expanſe they give up to eternal 


* night and darkneſs, and avoid coming near; 
„% nay, they ſhut their eyes, ſtruggle againſt ra- 
« tional conviction, and are frightened at the 
« appea.ance of truth, if it ſeems to ſhine out ot 
« their own province, or to diſcover any of the 
„ ablurdities and deformities of their own party 

D «TR 


x K 3 
„They dare not enquire farther, or hearken td 
* any reaſons which would diſturb them in the 
quiet peaceable poſſeſſion of their divine right, 
* of taking every thing upon truſt of inward / 
« ſenſation, and believing without rational evi. 
ONE” > i EEG 99295 4.251 
Let me aſk Mr. Phipps, whether any Heather, 
(of whom there are doubtleſs many millions in the 
world,) who are /incerely, and conſcienciouſly, Poly! 
theiſts and Idolaters, and obſerve ſuch practices 
as are immoral, under a firm perſuaſion of reli- 
gious duty, can be ſuppoſed faithful to the light, 
redeemed from a worldly ſpirit, and ſanctiſied, while 
they hold ſuch errors, and are found in ſuch prac- 
tices? if they are not, what will be the fate of 
millions? if they are, what becomes of Mr. Bar- 
clay's doctrine of /an#:ification and ſinleſ perfection, 
\ as he ſtated it? or how could he diſpenſe with the 
doctrine of imputative righteouſneſs, without eit ber 
faith or works? F 
{4 The Quaters will, perhaps, ſay, the ſincere 
i Heathen, who are Polytheiſts and Idolaters, fol. 
10 low the dictates of an erroneous conſcience.— Well, 
ſuppoſe it be granted, — Mr. Barclay, (p. 487, 
Apology,) ſays, a man is bound to adhere to them, 
« though it may be falſe or ev.l upon the matter, 
« yet if a man ſhould go againſt his conſcience or per- 
« ſuaſion, be ſhould commit $1n.” ** Conſcience, to 
« define it truly, (ſays Barclay, p. 146.) comes from 
« conſcire, and is that knowledge which ariſeth in 
« man's heart, from what agreeth, contradifteth, or 
« is contrary to any thing believed by bim; whereby 
«© be becomes conſcious to himſelf that he tranſpreſſeth, 
<« by doing that which be is perſuaded be ought not to 
% ds.” — He inſtances, in the fame page, the 
Turk's conſcience, which accuſes him when he 
„drinks wine ;” but juſtifies hun in Keeping concre- 
lines. — 


1 19 ) 
bines,——* Aud if @ Papift (ſays Barclay) eats fleſh in 
<4 Lent, or be not diligent in adoration of ſaints and 


« images, his conſcience would ſmite him for it.” And 
he ſays, „“ tbe light of Chriſt in him, if it were 
« minded, would reprove- bim, i. e. the Turk, not 
<<. only for committing fornication, but alſo, as etc 
« obedient thereto, inform him that ManoMeT was 
* an IMPOSTOR ; at well as SOCRATES was informed 
« byit, in bis day, of the falſity of the yeaTaEN 
% Go0Ds:”— Bur when you calle of a divine light 
to a+ Turk, or to a Heathen, who is a Polytherſ, 
they know-not what you mean; they know of no 
principles, or light, ſuperior to that of their erro- 
neous conſeiences, which 1s to, him divine,- and which 
the Turk feels juſtifies him in keeping a concu- 
bine, and- the Heathen: when he duly proſtrates 
himſelf before his idols :— you tell him to mind 
the light within, but he cannot, is not conſcious of 
your principle, cannot believe it is divine, nor re- 
d its teachings, for bis erroneous conſcience ſake , 
which, if he. did contrary thereto, Mr. ey 
acknowledges would be fin, 
It does not appear that ' Socrates was inftruted 
ſuperior to the Heathen, among whom he dwelt, 
an inward ſupernatural light, diſtin from that 
by which he perceived natural truths, but by the 
exerciſe of reaſon Þ, and attempting to ſuppreſs 
thoſe inward emotions and ſenſations which tradi. 
tion had impoſed on. his mind, and which in- 
clined him to adhere to their idolatrous tenets; 
| D 2 never- 


* Mr. Barelay allows, p. 144, Apology, ** that man's rea- 
« /on can diſcern things that are rational. Are there any doc. 


trines in the ſcriptures, or any Chriſtian duties, that are not 


rational ?— If there are not, then man's reaſon can diſcern 
them ; and if there are, can faith in, and obedience to, them, 
” our * reaſonable ſer vice, or can we give a reaſon for 

em ?. 


broken and diſordered. by - affliction, aſſumed their 
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nevertheleſs, thoſe.ipward emotions, ( felt at heart? 
in his weak moments, when his faculties were 


former prerogative, and prompted him to ordet 
a cock tobe offered to Ef 

If a perſon, who, from the e of his reaſon, 
has detected the errors of the Quakers, and for 
ſaken their practices, ſhould, in ſome future pe- 
riod, when his reaſoning powers are enervated by 
bodily affliction, refuſe to pay, to take an oath, 
or to ſend out à ſubſtitute for the militia, which 
demands he formerly complied with, the Quakers; 
I preſume, would immediately attribute the effect 
of human weak neſs, in that inſtance} of it, to the 
ſecret convictions of = Spirit, for his apeſtacy from 
the faith and practices f the & 3. whereas, -it . 
might be nothing more than the remains of thoſe 
prejudices which education and tradition formerly 

impoſed on his judgment; Which, people of all 
parties find, at times, ſtick very cloſe to them, 
even after they are convinced that they are, falla- 
cious. 

If we converſe with the moſt authentic Knie 


extant, we ſhall find that, in the barbarous, ignorant, 


nations, where reaſon has not been cultivated, the 
inhabitants are principally. Polytheiſts. The wir- 
wess for God, as it is called, in every man's con- 
ſcience, has not imprinted upon the mind of man 
what is termed even the firſt principle of true re- 
ligion, the writy f God, or pure tbeiſm: It is, 
therefore, no wonder it does not give — oSP a 
diſtinct conſciouſneſs of moral good and evil. 

The Quakers ſay, that the moſt diſtant- inhabi- 


tants of the earth are, or may be, benefited by 


Chriſt, though they never heard even of his 
name; for the divine light enlighteneth every man, 


and the goſpel of Chriſt is preached in every crea- 
ture: 


Cm) 
zure: But whit is that geſpel that is preached iy 
every creature ? Is it the doctrines that Chriſt and 
his apoſtles, or the Quakers, preach ? What are 
the eſſentials of the © Chriſtian religion which "is 
eached inwardly to the Heathen? Mr. Barclay 
told us, that aj hiſtorical farth” are only in- 
tegrals; and I wiſh the Quakers, as they profeſs to 
be guided by the infallible' Spirit of God, would 
let us know, what "thoſe efſential articles of the 
Chriſtian religion are; without a belief in which 4 
man cannot -be a Chriſtian,” or be ſaved. The 
Quakers tell us of a principle, or diuine light, an 
internal grace of God, that came by Jeſus C riſt to 
the I but does it appear that the Heathen, 
who never heard of Chriſt, nor the ſcriptures, are 
more ealightened, or have ſtronger or different 
motives to influence them to virtue, than they 
had two thouſand years ago? Human nature ap- 
pears to be the ſame every where ſince, as it was 
before, the coming of Chriſt ; and the prejudices; 
ignorance,” and fooleries, of the greateſt part of 
mankind, Chriſtians as well as Heathens, as 
palpable as ever. Tf there really was a divine prin- 
ciple in man, diſtin from human reaſon, and the 
common light of nature +, that formal object of our 
faith, in-naturals, one would imagine it would be 
ſuperior to the prejudices and biaſſes which edu- 
cation and tradition impoſe upon millions, and 
which prevent their having a diſtinci tonſciouſneſs of 
good and evil. — Multitudes, in all nations, ſhew 
the. utmoſt readineſs to ſacrifice every temporal 
pleaſure and bleſſing, even life itſelf, for that 
which they take to be their religious duty. The 
Chineſe, Bramin, Turk, and Faquir, count all 
ine things 


+ I do not mean, by nature, any thing independent of 
God, for God is the author and ſupport of nature. 
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 #bings but as loſs, as droſs, as dung, and love not their 
lives unto death, that they may be found acceptable 


in the fight of God The prejudices which tradi- 


tion has impoſed u eathens, , prompt. many 
of them, — the beſt -motives, to endure the 


molt ſevere mortifications and penances, to render 


the gods propitious to them and to purchaſe fu: - 
ture 2 and, till choſe prejudices. are re» 
moved, they cannot aſſent to the doctrines of * 
religion, of which theiſm is ſaid to be the firſt ; and 
theſe prejudices the divine light, or ſeed, as Mr. Bar. 
clay terms it, does not remove, which, one might 
imagine, would be the firſt operation of a divine ſux 


— ern of wn ; implenied in #be 


Te Quakers differ widely, on man points of 
faith and practice, from moſt other Chriſtian ſo- 
cieties, whom they, charitably ſuppoſe are blinded 
by the prejudices of education and tradition; in 
the ſame light they look upon the heathen world: 
but, ſuppoſe they were to meet a Talapoin, or 
Chineſe, and tell him that his faith and practice is 
erroneous, and that he is blinded by prejudice, 
and therefore cannot perceive the excellence of 
true religion, or Mr. Barclays Apology for the, 
true Cbriſtian divinity : he might reply ;— If I am 
blinded by prejudice and tradition, it is no wonder 
that I cannot percejve the divinity of your em: 
— this prejudice, if you call it prejudice, God 
knows, I cannot remove from my mind; and if 
there really is ſuch a ſupernatural light, or principle, 
as your Apology aflerts, I am really blinded by 
Prejudice ; this internal princ * would do for me 
what I cannot do for myſelf, (eſpecially as I am 


honeſtly and ſincerely diſpoſed to follow the cleareſt 
convictions I can acquire in the affair of religion ;) 


it would take off theſe moles of prejudice from my 


viſivo 


| { 
(23 '7 
vitive faculties, which have blinded my judgement: 
lf am deceived, I am ſtill ſincere, and; there- 
fore, I preſume, a ſuitable object of God's good- 
neſs to be better inſtructed by the divine light you 
ſo much talk of, as being the gift of God to all 
men. The beſt light I have been able to acquire 
teaches me to worſhip the god Foe, who ſhould 
have divine adoration paid to him; and, in paying 
him that tribute, I find my mind comforted by 1 in- 
expreſſible · ſenſations felt at heart.. 
God has endued, or conſtituted, mankind with 
intellectual powers, capable of inveſtigating the 
ſecondary cauſes of ſome phænomena in the natu- 
ral world; and we that ſome effects flow 
neceſſarily from certain known cauſes; while the 
cauſes of numerous phænomena exceed the limits 
of the human underſtanding to comprehend, and 
baffle all the efforts of our philoſophical reſearches. 
Some of the phænomena, whoſe cauſes are inex- 
plicable to the human intellect, are called ad ven- 
titious, and others ſupernatural and miraculous, and 
the occa/ional interpoſitions of the Deity, to effect 
ſome wiſe and good end: but may not ſuch phæ- 
nomena, whoſe cauſes we cannot explore, be as a- 
greeable to the eſtabliſhed laws, and courſe of na- 
ture, Which are God's laws, as others which we 
are capable aſcertaining to a mathematical nicety? 
The cauſes of the eruptions of mount Etna, earth» 
quakes in general, comets, and ſeveral other phæ- 
nomena, are inexplicable myſteries to the moſt 
penetrating philoſophical genius: but mult they, 
or the inexplorable cauſe of any other phænomena, 
be ſupernatural and miraculous, merely becauſe 
they are incomprehenſible myſteries ro the human 
mind? To apply this to the ſubject in queltion, 
to which it bears ſome analogy : — We can account 
tor ſome ideal phænomcena in the intellectual * 
mor 
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1 
moral world; We perceive that 


certain ſenſations 


and ideas are occaſioned by certain known cauſes, 


whilſt many of the ſecondary cauſes of others are 
unaccbuntable to us upon any ſettled and invari- 


able laws, as well as many phenomena in the: nas 


tural world: But may not ſuch ſenſations and ideas, 
whoſe cauſes we cannot explore, be as naturally 
produced in us, as others that are within the li- 
mits of the the underſtanding to diſcover ? We 


perceive that certain bodies attract others, and 


gravitate to a common center; but the cauſes of 
that attraction, or gravitation, is an inſcrutable ſe- 
cret : they are properties and affections of mat- 
ter, which the Deity has endued it with. The 
primary cauſe of gravity, motion, atirattion, or re- 
pulfion, which occaſions the divechfied phænomena 
of nature, is, indeed, ſupernatural, It is the 
Deity, and he is alſo, in one ſenſe, the primary 
cauſe of the powers and phænomena in the intel- 


jectual or moral world: but I cannot conceive the 


diſtinction between natural and ſupernatural ideas. 
What reaſon have we whereon to reſt the pre- 


ſumption, that ſome ideas, and ſenſations, are na- 


turally, and others ſupernaturally, excited? The 
people who hold the doctrine of ſupernatural ideas, 


Sc. do not attribute every. one that occurs, whoſe 


cauſe they cannot trace, to a ſupernatural agent 
bur they claſs them under three heads. 1ſt, Some 
are ſuppoſed to be produced by natural cauſes, 
according to the general laws of matter acting on 
the organs of ſenſe, though. they may not be able 
preciſely to aſcertain the particular cauſes of ſome 
of them. 2dly, That ſome are excited in us by 
the action or influence of a diabolical ſpirit upon 
the human mind. zdly, That others are pro- 
duced by the immediate influence and-inſpiration 
of the Deity. . But, by what “primary and ade- 

„ quate 


(25 "1 
44 bunte rule” do they thus divide their ideas and 
ſenlations, as they declare that human reaſon is in- 
rapable of any preciſe „ ting in the caſe? 
but muſt not that; which diſti c a 
inciple from the OI we Tomething & 
both? 
I am acquainted with . gentlemen amoagſt 
the — and others; who hold the doctrine 
of immediate revelation; and have repeatedly 
urged the difficulties which attend the h ypothefis 3 
but I could never acquire a ſatisfactory — 
and, indeed, moſt of the more judicious pa t of 
the ſociety pretend no more to this © infallible 
« criterion,” than the clergy do to the divine right 
of tithes; but it has been urged, that they are to 
be diſtinctly known by their tendency; by in- 
creaſing our love and gratitude towards the ſu- 
preme Being, and inclining us to a ſteady obſer- 
vance of good works ;= but this cannot be allowed 
to be the proper teſt; The goog-works, — 
even theſe ſuper-rationaliſts, are very different, an 
fometimes directly oppoſite or contrary. The Good 
. works of ſome people are called diabolical, and 
«* abominable idolatry” + by others. I ſhall leave it 
with them farther to conſider, by what means the 
human mind (whoſe reaſon is ſaid to be ſufficient) 
can diſtinguiſh the influences and revelations, immedi- 
ately made by the Deity, from all other. influences 
and ideas mediately revealed, whoſe ſecondary cauſes 
are known, from others that occur, ſeemingly 
adventitious, and thoſe that are produced and EX= 
cited by any atabolical agent. 

Mr. Barclay, p. 2, Apology, ſays, © I have 
followed the certain rule of the divine light and of 
e the holy ſcriptures ;” but did he prove frft that be 
* this infallible criterion in bis own poſſeſion? 

E 


Mr. 
+ See Barclay's prop. on worſhip. 
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Mr. Phipps denies the doctrine of ab/olute u. 
cffity, while I think he urges ſome of the ſtrongeſt 
arguments for it, as I ſhall attempt to evinee 
from his own words; but, previous thereto, let me 
tranſcribe ſome thoughts upon that ſubject from 
the author of Cato s Leiters: All or moſt of the 


* ſects: of - philoſophers, in Greece and Rome, held 


« fate or neceſſity z as the ſeveral ſets among the 
% FJeus did, except the Eſenes, a very ſmall ſect 


indeed, not exceeding ſome few thouſands, 


«© The Mahometans, through the world, hold 
* predeſtination. The Calviniſts, and ſome other 
« Proteſtant ſects, hold it now; and I do not un- 
« derſtand the articles of the church of England, 
5+ if it be not the orthodox opinion amongſt _ 
$608.77. - TILES t- v3 5 1 : 

The queſtion is not, whether a man can do 
<«. what he has a mind to do? but whether he can 


© do what he has no mind to do?“ % I's 


i do not fee a greater abſurdity can be put 
* together in words, than that one being ſhall 
c make another; create the matter of which it 
« was made; give it all the faculties that it has; 
& all its capacities of reaſoning, powers of action, 


e means of thinking, and preſent it with all its 


*© objects for thinking, yet leave it at liberty to 
e act againſt them all; which, I conceive, is a 
„ down right impoſſibility. A pair of ſcales, per- 
& fectly poiſed, cannot ponderate on either {ide z 
« and a man, who has no motives to act, will not 
« at at all. Every thing muſt be at reſt which 


has no force to impel it: But as the laſt ſtraw 


« breaks the horſe's back, or a ſingle ſand will 
© turn the beam of ſcales which holds weights as 
« heavy as the world, ſo, without doubt, as mi- 
% nute cauſes may determine the actions of men, 

* which 


"4.00.3 
© which neither others, nor they themſelves; are 
* ſenſible of, — It is wore the purpoſe to ſay 
their choice determines „if ſomething elſe 
< muſt determine that choice: for, let it be what 
it will, the effect muſt be neceſſary. To ſay, 
< that a man has power to act, without any mo- 
tives or impulſe to act, ſeems to me a direct 
blunder. A man cannot have à will to act 
© againſt his will; and if he has a will to do it, 
* ſomething- muſt determine that will. It is ri- 
= diculous to ſay, that though the mind has a 
« principle of ſelf- motion, yet other cauſes co« 
operate to produce the action; for if any other 
* cauſe makes it do what it would not otherwiſe 
* do, that is the cauſe of the action produced to 
all the purpoſes of this argument, — What 
* can be more evident than that the actions of 
«© men, which ſeem moſt s and free; 

a depend upon his will to do them; and that 
„ that will is directed by bis reaſoning faculties, 
5 whiclt depend again upon the good or ill orga- 
* nization of his body, upon his complexion, the 
« nature of his education, imbibed prejudices; 
* ſtate of health, predominant paſſions, manner 
* of life, fortuitous reaſonings with others, dif- 
ferent kinds of diet, and upon the thouſande 
of events, ſeeming accidents, and the objects 
which perpetually encompaſs him, and which 
every day offer themſelves differently to him: 
* 0 or moſt, of which cauſes, and many more 
© which probably determine him, muſt be con- 
s feſſed to be out of his power. Conſtant expe- 
e rience ſhews us, that men, differently conſti- 
„ tuted, or differently educated, will reaſon dif- 
« ferently; and the ſame men in different cir- 
© cumſtances. A man will have different ſenti: 
E 2 ments 
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E ments about the ſame things, in youth, in 


middle age, and in dotage, in ſickneſs and in 
< health, in liquor and ſobriety, in wealth and in 

<< poverty, in power and out of it; and the fa; 
* culties of the mind are viſibly altered by phy- 
e fic, exerciſe, or diet.“ Theſe are ond mee ä 
of the author of Cato s Letters. 

Let it not be thought that 1 bold the adio 6 
of partial election, or that God, by his ab/olute 
decree, has damned, to all eternity, any of his crea- 
tures; Labhor the thought, and could ſooner 
admit that he decreed the nal happineſs of all: 
— But I ſhall proced to ſhew, that as unworthy 
and dreadful doctrines may be fairly inferred from 
ſome of Mr. Phipps's poſitions, as from Mr. 


Newton's, or any Calviniſts: alſo that ſome others 
eſtabliſh, as much as arguments can bin. _ 


doctrine of UN1VERSAL REDEMPTION. 

P. 1. * Jn the beginning Gad created all things 

% good. Inherently and immutabiy good E=. 
6 every production of bis muſt neceſſarily be so, ac- 
« cording to the ſeveral kinds wherein be created 
„ them.” Does Mr. Phipps's so mean immutably 
and inherently good? if ſo, I ſtumble at the very 
threſhold of his edifice : — but can any being, 
neceſſarily. good, become accidentally evil? Does 
not the nature of any being neceſſarily de- 
termine its properties while identity remains ? 
* Man's ſoul (p. 2, he ſays,) was in ſulzjection only 
<« to the guidance of its Creator. If it was in ſub- 
jection only to the guidance o its Creator, how could 
it be ſubjelt to the deluſion and guidance of the 
ſerpent or devil ? 925 

P. 


+ An apoſtle tells us, that . the creature was made ſubjec to 
© vanity.” Rom, viii. 20. Burt St. Paul ſays, ** Adam was 
* not deceived 3 but the Woman being deceived was in the tranſ- 
« grefions” 1 Tim. li. "4 


TW I 
P. g. A, ibe ommiſcient Creator moſt certainly 
F* foreſaw what 4 ſubile adverſary men would have 
10 encounter, be as ſurely furniſbed means surri- 
% ENT fo diſcover. his ſnares, and refit bis aſſaults. 
„ If Satan was ſuffered to uſe bis ſubtlety and in- 
© flyence to deceive him, doubileſs he was not only 
* warned, but alſo endued, with a. ſufficiency of di- 
“vine light and-influence, to withſtand bis attempts, 
* as he kept duly upon bis waren.“ Hence it ap- 
pears, that, for want of due watichfulneſs, Adam 
was deceived and ſeduced. - A queſtion-then a- 
riſes, Why did he not keep up his watch? He 
wanted an inclination or will to watch, Could thoſe 
means, then, be ſufficient, which were not ſufficient 
to produce that inclination or volition to march? 

0 224 « Adam was firſt created à natural man; 
* and then rendered 4 ſpiritual one by the quick- 
& ening power of the. Spirit of Chriſt, ubich is 
* the true lifes and proper element for | immortal 
* ſpirits to live and nove in. Hence it ap- 
pears, Adam, when he was firſt created, was not 

in his proper element; he was created: one 

thing, and then made another ; not made what he 
was deſigned to be at t. A new creation or 
birth took place, even befare his fall, and he was 
made a ſpiritual man. Does the book of Geneſis 
contain this doctrine? It is remarkable, that in the 
four goſpels I have not found the names of Adam 
and Eve, of the fall of man, or angels: but I 
do not urge this as a proof that there were no ſuch 
perſons as Adam and Eve, or that the fall of man 
or angels have no foundation. 

P. 4. Thus the parents of mankind, in their ori- 
% ginal michrrupted ſtate, being fit temples for the 
« Holy Ghoſt to dwell in, were partakers of the divine 
& nature.” If man's heart, then, was poſſeſſed by 
the Holy Spirit, and made partaker of the divine 

e nature, 


(59) 
>. ſtronger 
than that of the Holy One? or the riabolical nature 
than the divine nature that it got into the h — 
deceived it, — —— les, and ex 
— ?— Did the Holy Ghoſt retire. 


und rn 
Ah dy ſuffering him to be tempred ? If fo, it 
n no wonder he fell, for, in the abſence of the 
Holy Ghoſt, he had no power to reſiſt. 
due conſe s of this primary lapſe were, im: im. 
«. mediately,'a to ibe actual tranſereſſors, and, 
« remotely," 16 all their poſterity.” Hence it appears; 
that the wages ef ſin, to wit, death, which Adam 
brought upon himſelf —— 2414 tranſgreſſion, 
are paid to his previous to- their au] 
tranſgreſſions, a the pnithinent or affliction, due 
1% fin, inllicted on the immocent; and yer he fays 
chere is no immediate connection betwixt the im- 
mortal ſpirit of Adam, "which he ſays is properly 
the man, and the immortal ſpitit of his poſterity ; 
— — ſays, Adam did not generate ſouls, (ſee 
I know not what Mr. Phipps may be 
Able to do, but I cannot reconcile theſe notions 
with the divine attributes, better than others have 
done the doctrine of original fin; they appear to 
me equally perplexed and obſcure. | 
P. 4. Jt was, dowbiteſs, in the light of this pure 
et influmee, that Adam bad ſuch an 1nTorTrve dif+ 
« cerning of the creation, as enabled him to give names 
« to = ports. 2 10 * Joyeras NATURES.” + This 


appears 


+ G. Fox, (p- 16, Journal,) ſays, vat come up 10 the 

6. of of Adam before the fall, the creation wwas opened to me ; 
* and it a ſhewn to me how all things had their aumes given 

« them, according 40 their nature and virtue. I ua at a fland, 
** in my mind, whether I. ſhould practiſe phyſic for tht good of man- 
« kind, jeeing the nature of creatures was /o opened to me by the 
* Lord,” Neither Moſes, Aaron, Joſhua, the patriarchs, the 
de 5 


(3) 
to me an unwarrantable preſumption 3--- 
we are not told, in the feriptures, that Adam had 
an intuitive diſcerning of the creation, or that be faw 
into the real efſences of bodies. If Adam articu- 
lated certain ſounds to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral-ſpe- 
cies, could there be any real analogy between thoſe 
ſounds and the natures of thoſe ſpecies ? The text 
ſays, that the beaſts and fowls were brought before 
Adam, and whatſoever Adam called every living 
« creature, that was the name thereof ;” and not 
that the names were according to, or expreſſive of, 
their ſeveral natures. Moſes, who, it is ſaid, wrote 
the book of Geneſis, ſays nothing of Adam's 
/dom, though he does of the ſerpent's; nor does 
it appear, in that hook, that Adam knew his own 
nature, or the nature of his Maker's, or that he 
enjoyed a ſpiritual communication with him: wa 
are told, indeed, of verbal converſation that paſſed 
between them in the garden, but not a ſyllable of 
inward communication in the ſoul; neither does 
it appear that he had any idea of the ſprrituakty,; 
abiquity, or omniſcience, of God, either before or 
after his fall, for he attempted to hide himſelf from 
his preſence; and, with all the wiſdom which 
Adam is faid to have poſſeſſed, the ſerpent out- 
witted him. Adam's happineſs, as well as wiſdom, 
is ſaid to have been entire before the fall; but ſome 


people 
prophets; David, a man after God's own heart ; Enoch, 
that was tranſlated and ſaw not death ; Elijah, that was taken 
up to heaven in a fiery chariot; Job, a perſect man; nor any 
of the apoſtles, who wrought miracles and had the gift of 


tongues ; pretended to have attained this ftate or this Know- 
ledge. I cannot prove that G. Fox's teſtimony of himſelf is 
falſe, yet I cannot believe it, nor do I think one quaker in a 
thouſand can. However, if he had this knowledge, he might 

ſurely have given proofs of it by practiſing phyſic, thereby 
ſtopping the mouths of gainſayers, and at once have been the 
inſtrument of curing diſtempered bodies and depraved ſouls; 
but he was, it ſeems, ar a fland, even in paradiſe. 
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people think, if his happineſs had been 
or entire, he could not have been mats 


le of 2 
motive to tranſgreſs z a defire of any thing, which a 
perſon does not poſſeſs, implies ſome aneaſineſs 
or diſcontent. - 
It is plain that Adam was rendered unhappy, in 
a degree, before he tranſgreſſed, the fruit of the 
tree exciting a deſire in him to taſte of it, and the 
ſerpent's cunning, addreſs determined his vill to 
eat of it. And Mr. Phipps ſays, tbe depeneracy 
« ies in the' cauſe of the will, ſee p. 78, Obſer- 
vations. Some men cannot comprehend how 
Adam could be guilty of ſin, before his eyes were 
gs to know good and evil, or diſtinguiſh evil 
good, any more than an infant ; for can it be 
ſaid that he ſinned with his eyes open? Others 
think that it is the property of fin to ſnut mens 
eyes, rather than open them, and to render men 
more fookſh, inſtead of 9w1/er. 
P 6. Mr. Phipps ſays, ** zbe Ommniſcient knows 
« both good and evil; but Adam did not know 
evil till after his fall; did not he then commir it 
before he knew what it was? but, before his eyes 
were opened, and he knew evil, „be was created 
« in the image of Ged;” and, as ſoon as he knew 
both good and evil, it ſeems, be loſt that image: 
is not this myſterious ! 5 
P. 3. Had their lapſe been through bis will, or 
« intentional diſpoſition - of circumſtances, ſo that it 
« muſt inevitably follow ; be could not, cons1s- 
« TENTLY, have ſentenced them to puniſhment for it; 
« becauſe, in ſo doing, they performed bis will, which 
* could not be a fin againſt him.” I will not pre- 
ſume to determine what God can, or cannot, con- 
fiſtently, do. God is wiſe, but I am a fool; but 
alter the word puniſhment, to affliction, and will it 
then appear mmconfiſtent ? Children, who have noc 
| actually 
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actually ſinned, feel the evil of affi5ion or pain; 
and, Mr. Phipps ſays, are ſo affected by Adam's 
tranſgreſſion, as to ſtand in need of the “ propi- 
% tiation of Chriſt,” as well as adults, who have 
actually ſinned; does this appear confiſtent ? - Ani- 
mals, inferior to man, feel the evil of pain or 
affiition, who ate incapable of fin. Are not the 
laws of their reſpective natures the laws which 
God conflituted ? Did not the divine will con- 
ſtrut thoſe laws, and cauſe ſuch a © diſpoſition 
«of circumſtantes,” that the evil of pain or affiic- 
tion neceſſarily follows to animals who perform bis 
till? Does this appear conſiſtent ? Will any one 
preſume to ſay, that God acts incon/itently,” or 
that he is wanting in wi/dom and goodneſs in afflict- 
ing beings who art incapable of merit or demerit ? 
Or muſt we charge God, fooliſhly, while we attempt 
to inveſtigate the cauſes of phænomena, where 
wiſdom and goodneſs do not appear to our feeble 
intellects? Through a diſpoſition of natural circum- 
ſtances, or cauſes, which men cannot foreſee or 
prevent, ſome of the moſt pious men, as well as, 
ſome of the moſt impious, have gone mad, and 
night and day, . neceſſarily uttered all kinds of 
blaſphemy againſt their Maker. Does this ap- 
pear conſiſtent? It does not appear to us that lu- 
natics can contribute to the glory of God; and yet 
the wiſdom and will of God have thought proper 
to deprive ſome of his creatures of reaſon, and 
others of ſight, who attempted to make the beſt uſe 
of both; while theſe bleſſings have been continued 
to others, who perverted them to the worlſt' 
purpoſes. Does this appear conſiſtent? F God 
cannot do wrong: there let us ſtop ; if we proceed. 


farther, and pretend to determine what God can 
F | or 


+ Pain is an evil, whether it be called puni/ment or not. 


| . RES 
or cannot do, it were to ſet up human wiſdom as 
judge of divine. ne ene 
_ . The lapſe of man is grounded on the lapſe of 
angels; and the lapſe of angels on whom? If they 
were created perfect, how came they to be capa- 
ble of an evil inclination ? Miibout them there was 
no evi to excite an evil inclination; no tree, whoſe 
fruit was pleaſant ;, no ſerpent; no devil: a deſire of 
more, af N unpoſſeſſed,” interrupted their 
happineſs. But, it that be admitted, then their 
' happinels, even in heaven, was not complete; 
they had ſome *©* aching void in their ſouls. I ſhall 
not preſume to decide on theſe abſtruſe ſubjefts. The 
farther the human mind goes, in the enquiry after 
the origin of evil, the more it is perplexed. _ 
3 65 he ſays, The will of man, ſeparated from 
« the will of God, became sELI-WILI.“ Might he 
not have ſaid as properly the deviPs will ? Can the 
will originate itſelf? Can the will be the cauſe of 
itſelf? Were it not as impoſſible as for a thing to 
act before it exiſts, and to give itſelf an exiſtence ? 
Was not the fr/# inclination. or will, in Adam, to 
evil, an fed before it was a cauſe ? and did not this 
will ariſe from an inherent imperfection in his na- 
ture, or from ſome cauſe, ab extra? 

P. 7. Self-love, in man, was originally and pro- 
* IS placed in ſubſervience to the love of his Maker | 
c and this love turned afterwards from his Maker to 
* himſelf.” How came this revolution in the 
« kingdom of che human mind,” that the love of 
the ſupreme Being, which had been uppermoſt, be- 
came undermoſt, and God rivalled by a creature? 

| . This 

t P. 77, Obſervations, Mr. Phipps will not allow that the 
will is a ** ſeparate faculty,” but the determination of the 
paſſions, or the determination of the power that predominates; 
conſequently, when the devil's power or evil inclinations 


predominate, man's will muſt neceſſarily be evil: and this is 
the caſe of man in the fall, | 


. | 
This improper-or inordinate love muſt have had 
ſore object capable of exciting it. Let us not con- 
found the paſſion with its obje#?, or the et with i its 
Cauſe, but let us confeſs our ignorance. 
P. 7. This mental ſeparation opened an eaſy road 
* of acceſs for the evil ſpirit to influence the 
a mind towards exterior objets, and rendered them 
4 the ſubjetts of temptation.” Here we are told, if 
I underſtand Mr. Phipps, of a mental ſeparation, 
even previous to temptation, conſequently, previ- 
ous to the conception of evil, or an evil inclination; 
for that conception, or evil inclination, ſuppoſes a 
28 temptation, or cauſe: but how could there 
h a ſeparation, bet wWiæt God and the creature, 
before a conception of evil? Is it not to place the 
before the cauſe? And if, as Mr. Phipps 
(p10) ſays, the ſoul “ comes into the world endued 
with that divine life which Adam fell” from,” are 
not its conſequent actual cranſgreſfions, or ſenſual 
indulgencies, unavoidable f 
P. 9. Previous to our own atiual offences, we 
are all naturally a eted by the tranſgreffion of our 
« primogenitors.” Are not in and death, or the 
evil 1 1 K ſin, and the evil of puniſhment, two rela- 
tives that infer each other? Does not the doctrine 
of original or W fin ftare Mr. Phipps in the 
F 2 face? 


— 


+ Obſervations, 79, Mr. Phi ſays, if the grace of 
xt, does not ſave _ S * cauſe 15 — in the grace, but in 
% themſelves:“ but if it be in themſelves, how can the 
help it ? their natural element is corruption; their fallen diſten 
pered . nature is too powerful for the grace adminiſtered: the 
ace, then, as a cauſe, is not equal to produce the effect, 
and therefore proves inſufficient; for, if the 7 1.:flucuce 
does not counteract or counterbalance the evil diſpoſitica in 
the ſubje&, its influence is not ſuperior to it, and the means 
are not adapted to the end. If a doſe of phyſic is given to a diſ- 
tempered body, and it does not operate as deſigned, and tue 
cauſe of it be in the body yet, it cannot be ſaid that the 1 
eine was ſufficient to produce the effect. 


( 36 ) 
face? If, previous to allual offence, we are aſſect, 
ed by Adam's (in, are we not treated, in a degree, 
as offenders ? And yet Mr. Phipps aſks, . with. 
<« what propriety can an infant, incapable of com- 
e mitting any crime, be treated as an offender ? If | 


infants feel any of the evils conſequent on, or due 


to, the actual tranſgreſſion of another, before they 
are capable of committing any crime, are they not 


4 


treated as offenders? nn 
P. 10, he ſays, . His (i. e. God's) mercy and the 


« extent of his propitiation are as applicable to infants, 


& who have not perſonally offended, as to adults, who 
« have.” Let me aſk Mr. Phipps,are the mercy 
of God and the propitiation of Chriſt ar all appli- 
cable to thoſe who have not perſonally offended ; or to 
INFANTS, whom he calls innocent? Can thoſe who 
have no ſinned be the objects of mercy, or ſtand in 
need of the propitiatory ſacrifice of Chriſt, which is 
to ſave ſinners from the puniſhment dye to fin, as 
well as from ſin? Where ſin has not been commit- 
ted, or imputed, can a propitiatory ſacrifice be ap- 
plicable at all! ö 3 

P. 11, he ſays, The unrulineſs, intemperature, 
« and inordinate properties, in children, as well as in 
men, are not to be radically ſubdued and ruled with- 
de out ihe application of a ſuperior principle.” Doey 


Mr. Phipps know a perſon in whom theſe evils are 


radically ſubdued ? Has he heard of any man, who 
pretended this radical cure, whom mankind have 
not conſidered as a knave or fool ? Mr. Barclay did 
hot profeſs that he had attained this radical cure; 
and Mr. Phipps knows himſelf too well to pretend 
to it. The apdſtle, writing under inſpiration, 
ſpeaking in the preſent tenſe, calls himſelf the 
e chief of ſinners,” and © leſs than the leaſt of all 
« ſaints,” and yet ſays, that he had“ lived in 
* all good conſcience, before God, until this day.” But 
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| I confeds the apoſtle ſpeaks abſtruſely, ati ko: 


be .underſtood, in more places than 
ay page, Mr. Phipps ſays, It is certain that. 
« their progeny does not come into the world in that 
« ſame ſtate of . brightneſs themſelves werg conſtituted 
in after their creation. Here Mr, Phipps . 
of certainty about matters, of which, I preſume, he 
cannot be certain; but hence we may. infer, that 
Adam's conſtjcurion, Previous to his fall, was 
changed 3 for, it ſeems, his created (which. may. be 
properly called his natgral) conſtitution, was not 
lo bright as the conſtitution. afterwards given him. 
P, — « In the preſent fate of. our. nature, the 
6 ſenfitive power takes the. lead of the rational in the 
7 Ty: Klage of life.” And pet, it ſeems, in this 
ltage, we are innocent and incapable of fin., Is 
not man, then, zeceſarily ſubjected to be miſled by 
his ſenſitive powers? Who is the author of choſe 
powers? Who conſtituted or appointed them? 
Does God or the devil govern yt 0 nature ? 
Are there powers in nature which were not deri- 
yed from God ? If his will or deſign. is defeated, 
mult it not be by ſomething ab extra; and is there 
any thing ab extra that was not created by him? 
or has he given a power to any of his creatures to 
thwart his own will, and counteract his own 
Poſe, which is too high and too deep for human 
inveſtigation, 
Pi. 13, he ſays, the rational ſoul deſcends not, 
e with the body, from parents to children.” Whence 
it may be inferred, that the rational ſoul pre-exiſted 
in a perfect uncorrupt ſtate ; and if, immediately 
upon its junction with the body prepared for it, it 
became corrupted, or affected by Adam's prior ac- 
tual tranſgreſſion, the ſeed of ſin, which commu- 
nicated the taint to the rational ſoul, muſt be a 
corporeal ſubſtance, which exiſted in the animal body 
| previous 


| + 3 ) | 
prerious t its on with the ſoul; for, on this 
the became affected by the Jaws and 
motion of matter. And it may alſo be * 
s premiffes, that the animal feets wie 


from Mr. Phippy* 
begotten by the wirteueſ parent in the-wirkeds 
manner, would poſſeſs the greateſt quantity of 
this feed of far; and that 2 
it, would, of courſe, be the tnoſt rorrupied by it; 
but ve de not find that batards are naturally more 
vite chan other children. Were a — 
that, when they have once eſtabliſhed their 
fes, all natural inferenites from them are eltablihed 
alſo, they would be more wary in advancing poſi- 
rough their re- 


* more toknow pw ie animal feerus is 
ted, than how the rational foul is created, or 
whether the ſoul is derived from parents or imme- 
diately from God; or than I know how any modi- 
fication of matter can excite ſenſations and ideas in 
the mind, body act upon ſpirit, or ſpirit upon bo- 
dy. God is my father, he made me, knows my 
frame, remembers that I am duſt, and will not be 
offended that T know not what he has not given me 
Facullies to comprehend; which, weak as they are; 
I humbly thank him for, and defire to uſethem as 
he defigned they ſhould be uſed. 
P. 13. To account a child euilyy, or olwoxions 
* 10 prniſþment, merely for an offence committed by 
* its parents, before it could bave any conſciouſneſs of 
« being, is inronſiſtent both with juſtice and _—_ ; 
* therefore no infant can be born with guilt upon 
< bead.” But I think, according to Mr. Prog $ 
doctrine, infants have the evil, which neceſſarily 
followed Adam's guilt, upon their heads; for he 
fays they are affected by his actual tranſgreſſion, 
and that they are ** naturally alienated from the in: 
&« ternal 


hy { #9 ) 
. ®. ternal life of God y” 8 
T 
0 P. 1 « Nay, men the promiſed 
. — 
< annexed ts vice and folly, are altogether imſuff- 

© cient ta retain them in the practice of the 


former, ur 
<« t0 enable them to conquer the force of their inclint- 
tions 40 the latter.” Is not this acknowledging 
what he has denied, p. 13, to wit, that the adver- 
ſary's power or influence over man is greater than 
God's And though, as Mr. Phipps ſays, the 
goſpel, which contains theſe doctrines, is preached 
in every creature under heaven,” yet a great num- 
ber of creatures under heaven have not their eu 
inclinations changed for good ones: What is the cauſe? 
They cannot be virtuous, Mr. Phipps -allows, 
without. inclination z, and can any man give himfelf 
this inclination? While his inclxations are towards 
evil, does he not neceſſarily commit evil? And, 
when they are changed to good, does he not as no- 
ceflarily. do good? I include here the intention 
of doing good, which may be called a mental 
action; as the man, who luſts after a woman, 
is ſaid e commit adultery with ber in his beart. 
While a man poſſeſſes evil inclinations and voli- 
tions, as Mr. Phipps ſays, p. 16, * a power too firong, 
„far man bas. got poſſeſſion, and it muſt be a ſuperi 
power 40. diſpoſſe/s bim, to reſcue and reſtore man.” 
And Mr. Phipps aſks, * bo is ſufficient for theſe 
« things ?” He anſwers, None but his ommipotent 
Creator was able to bind and extricate him. And, in 
p. 17, he ſays, God is both ready and willing to 
do it. Is-it not ſaid, in the ſcriptures, that we are 
in God's hands, as clay in the hands of the potter? 
And are we not told, that God cbanges the — of 
a man as a man turnah bis water-courſe. in the 


field ? 


t 8 0 

| field?» Can any thing here be meant by . 8 
but the affe&5ons, inclinationt, and volitions, f his 
creatures ? The changing of their views, deſires, 

hopes: and expectations 7 aſk, but I will 
determine. And dots he not ſay,” p. 17. bat 
« man ſhould, of himſelf, empower bimſe to live in 
be conſtant practice of traſſing his natural inclina- 
tions and propenſities, is @ wild prefumption:; "but 
« that a Spirit infinitely good, and more potberful than 
* all bis enemier t, ſhould,” ſo'1nFLumNCE, INCLINE, 
< and enable, bim, is bigbly reaſonable to belitve, be- 
«© cauſe ABSOLUTELY wxcrsrany.” And does he 
not altow, p. 48, that the new Birth is the work 
« of the Holy Spirit on{5?” And what is a new 
birth but a change 25 inclinations and volitions, which 
are the ſecondary cauſes of good works? And 
does he not agree, p. 91, that the very paſſiveneſs, 
which he calls the firſt ſtep, man js © previouſly 
dAdiſpoſed to by virtue of the Holy Spirit.” What 
can be meant by this “ previous diſpoſition,” but 
the exciting a volition to 'paſſrueneſs ? And is not 
every ſucceſſive volition to activity produced by the 
fame cauſe ? If the frf bt 4 — to the 
wer and goodneſs of of God only; are any fol- 
wing ones partly taken by man, and partly by 
Gad; or can a contingent event mix with, or fol- 

low from, a neceſſary cauſe? 

RE i ha 6 origin of evil in man came by raf 
4 ferring bis attention and defire from bis Creator to 
« the creature, dividing the will from the will of 
Gad.“ This is a brief account of the origin of 
evil, 


+ oi greater enemies than Gl itt ben Be 
his lufts, inclinations, and wolitions ? and theſe Mr. Phipps 
calls natural; and, if natural, zece/ary :— with what pro- 
pnety, then, can Mr. Phipps ſay, that “ ewil is no confli- 
« tuent part of man p If he is natural.y fallen and alienated, 
can evil be but az imperfection adventitious to his nature 


its junchion with the body, before 4. tranſgret- 


| & * | 
is it; wet too brief ?—It -i8- aſked. how. 


evil, but 
man's will; united primarily ta the wits. of 
came originally to be transferred, © 2., Coule 


mus fil _ have been produced in 
man by 2 one in him? Or did this 
produce — ne pa in his fallen ſtare, 
ving oo good natural inclination, can he co-· operate 
with the grace of God to one ?, Myſt it 
not be ſolely by the. — God's Spirit? 1 
do not ptetend to account for the origin of evils 
thoſe, ho do, may miſtake its cauſe,;, thoſe who 
do not, cannot; I would. not, preſume to deter- 
mine, preciſely, about the original cauſes f 
lings ibat are ton higb fer me, while I cannot 
admit other beings, fallible as myſelf, 10 determine 
— agens ; but it will, perhaps, be ſaidt it is a 
thing revealed i in divers texts of ſeripture 2 bur 
this, 7 —— it.z it is only your opinion af 
e thoſe; texts; and if you have an in- 
fallible ſenſe of them, you ought to prove. that von 
— ee ee. in your paſſaſion. 
.* ry en wht 4 GT 
5 Rn Me, Phipps ſays, 0 " Phyfical evil has.no 
eee ite ume And that ** mo- 
t ral evil is no par t-of God's: creation, nur has. real 
©, exiſtence. of a I che rational ſoul, .pre- 
vious to its yi — with the body, was pure, and 
became, in the leaſt degree, corrupted or defiled by 


ſion, was not this principle of evil in the body, 
which defiled the foul, a real ſubſtantial exiſtence 
as a cauſe? But he goes on to evince, that moral 
evil ** is abe fallen, defective, diſtempered, condition 
« of being it once created without intemperature or 
* defect.“ But if an incapacity of doing evit Bt A 
PERFECTION, AS IN GOD, DOES NOT THAT CAPA- 


CITY IN INFERIOR | BEINGS. SUPPOSE A NATURAL 
INHAI / 


6 7 | 
marnkhr DEFECT on 3 
ATHER THAN AN IMPERFECTION ADVENTITIOUS 
HEIN naTvkg 27 wa} 20 03 v165 1100-80165» 
The wiſdom of God is diſplayet in adap 
means to the end; the cauſe ſufficient be the E 
= +, as Mr. Phipps ackhowledges, 'is Miro 
ſee p. 20. The heart of man, in hisnaturalftace, 
q ſaid to be'petverſe;, its 'volitions, inclinations, 
3 evil und theſe are cauſes of 
he cannot e them himſelf; 


an; till they are e to talk . 
 fufecient mean, Mr, Newton Ry 
were to talk extravagant hy eager 
by the end, o che ale by — ren. men, 
. ſay, have weany, but not ap- 
Ph hem tree; and What is che "cauſe of the ne. 
application ? Can you find it any where 
verſe nature, will, iuclinamon, and 
che ſubzeck ? Can it apply the s- 
Mears, without having a ſufficient inclination 
or will to apply them? And may not a man be as 
well — * if he has no inclination or 
dulinen to apply them? Or ean it be faid, that a 
man has the means of effe any end, without 
he has a will to apply them to that end? And does 
not every poſſible action neceflarily follow the vil! 
of the ent? Can a man ever act againſt bis 
E Till be has a will to do any thing, is 
6 thac he fhoukd do it ? And that 

which 


* 8 
Gene, 


; 


Acco to 1 doctrine, if 
erk Phippe's HM... it not de by tercive 5—4 


Hlibie grace ? For if the 1 of man, in his 
fallen ſtate, are continual) evil, in that ſtare can he concur 
with the grace? And muſt it not act, orcibly, contrary to his 
evill and juclinations, which are evil, * 3 ab- 
2 and . £3 . ; 
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8 e 44 5 
4 Will and e attend and Ale were it 
for them to aten and obey, contrary ce 
their preſent will and inclination, they could not 
be” ſervants of Obriſt ; for, youfay, © Who is' Yer- 
v of Cbrif . 2 % user obeys 
* A N WM Lott. . 
F. 29. 1 ene en de have the ſeriþ- 
. haves: to believe both” in the" outward and 
_ < inward minifration f c. " Savior DG you 
mean that it is eſſential to us to have t e 
of the doctrines contained in them? Bor he they | 
are which have that ſenſe, perhaps, God only knows, 
while every ſociety | s to have it. "Sxpey- 
rabional profeſſors differ no leſs than mere rotivne- 
tits. 77 the ſcriptures are interpreted to our under- 
ſtandings, and we accept them in a. wrong ſenſe, | 
can/it'be faid chat we believe in the ſcriptures at 
all? And tight we not be ab well, or better, with. - 
out them, left to the mere dictates of reaſon and 
conſeience? For, if we are not informed by them, 
ve may be miſled and confounded, by taki 
them in a wrong ſenſe, We ſee that mank ind; ei- 
ther ignorantly or deſignedly, have put ſuch a ſenſe 
N them, that they have been together by the 
theſe 1000 years, "quarrelling, fighting, and g 
curſing one anocher, about the favourite tenets 
| r different parties have drawn from them, Gal | 
pretended were a gredable- do the e of God, _ 
well as right ny . IU v4: 

In brief, have not the ſeviphutes; plards! n ms 
rack of mens wit and invention, been made to 
— of Sens uy thing that their torturers 
cou Ire * And the proofs, which ſome high 
feffors bring of their right (Cale: amount to 50 ww] 
ter, than the church of Nome brings for her autho- 
rity and infallibility ; to wit, the infallible church 
getermings that the church is infallible: the church + 

deter: 


Cs) PER 
chat ſhe has a right to determine — . 
| — —— — es," and 
the Lord's adverſaries, * con- 
founded and filenced;” than convin ce. 
-Pogg.: How ball man open lo him, (i. e. Chris,) 
A evt bim?“ Anſwer: * By refigning bis 
10 ſelf, aud the * propenſities of ſenſe, 
„ and*bimibly adbering to the voice, or preſent mani- 
„ feftutions bf the Spirit.” „ 
atiachment to ſelf is diſſolved, and the 
2 ars ſuubuurd, by a foreign and ſuperior power 
. Opie? Ani, when this 55 
| the Spirit? A 
— adhering to the 
voice of che Spirit — 1 do not deſire a 
anſwer to every one of my queſtions, as G. Fox 
in his Primer;' did, reſpedting the origin of all at 
technical words and terms of the — ſciences, 
but I wiſh my — wafer Wet anne 
rily to themſelves. 
P. 38. Mankind — 40 Satan, nor %% 
<« | pheir-0wn' luſfts ; nor to tive without God in the 
<« world.” A way is caſt ap; à mean is Provided. 
* Beide the natural and "traditional ' conſciouſneſs of 
<< ' mere moral good and oil in every breaſt, Gal bath | 
«© f tivine'witneſs in the beart of "eath it 
« which will truly manifeſt "right and wrong in t 
« conſciences of "thoſe bj "faithfully attend there- 
n 4 N. W ay power to ſet mtr 


0. F ox, in his Primer eſſed to the Univerfties, has 
ales 8 technical 1225 the 1 — | 
— , rhetoric, muſic, geography, &c. and defires to ow * 
aubom they came from # ** Whos, wa the author of every particulay 
«« word? What was its root ? and queries whether they did 
not all come from the devil ? a explici anſwer to every ong 
of hit particulars would have taken an age to anſwer, though 


it would have been * more tedjous than difficult.” 
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* ſeul? Here Mr. Phipps. n an N 


„Mr. Barelay Lys, ( ſer dhe 
. al of Man, ) is pronede.cyil, aud —— 
ſuch a being bave aw 
FF patemoatuarend la cher net 


Papisrs, Popilis Rill Carvinisrs, Calvin ſtilli 


_ and-LUTUERANS, Lathenamt fill? And that there 


are as many prejudices and prepaſſeions. in the world. 
and leſs. charity, than before the coming of Cheſt? 
Will it be aid, they do not faithfully attend to 
this keht and power ?— True, they have not an 
mination. or will to attend to ut. * in: the day of 


Cedis power, it is faid, people are 10 be made wil- 


<« ling.” U pray God that day may overtake every 


ſoul. in his creation. The cauſcs of ignvrance.and 


vice are, blindneſs, prepoſſeſſions, and prejudices, with 
evil inclinations, and natural evil propenſities : theſe 


a man cannot relinquiſh, or change of himſelf ; 
and, till they are removed, will not. the — rn 
effects of them be produced ? we” 

P. 36. 4s fin wars againſt the 1 2 
« the out, the Spirit wars againft fin ts ſave i 


2 
the-coafli betwint lig ahd darkneſs; grö und 
ani, \Chrift and Beba, dierle k | 
human mind. RE likdabgtn 
to the ſpitit of Belia/ Isch Cbriſ ſtronger chat 
the ſtrong man armed, Balial, that he cannot be 
ihe human heart ? Has he à greater 

power over the inclinations! and valitions af God's 
creatures than the Nah Spirit, which is feat from 
heaven.to.reſcue mankind from his dominion ? In 
God's time, I hope fin and death rr guns 
and Godibeſallin a. | 

P. 4, Mr. Phipps: 546 . 
<. betwween \ſelf-exiftence and dependence on its canſe 5 
e | therefore a ceſſation from it, of the power that made 
&« it, is annibilation to it.” Could Mr. Hobbes has 
aſſerted the doctrine of neceſſity in ſtronger terms ? 
What is man's willi but à peculiar modification of 
his mii? I think, if man's wi be free, in Mr. 
Phippss acceptation of the term, it can have n 
cauĩe at all,. but muſt be produced by itſeff 5 which 
is, Ithiak, too palpable an abſurdity to be admit 
ted. l craatai things; fays Mr. Phipps, wert 
made, and STILL sunstsr, SOLELY by ibe 
< f 'the CataTOR's WILL AND POWER, be ; 
« NECESSARILY, <wwhilſ they exiſt, be omnipreſent 
it with them, in them,” and through them; therefore 
„ he cannot be ignorant of any thing relating to them, 
< wnconcerned about them, 2 Is 
not that modification of the mind, called the will, a 
— of irs ſubſiſtence ? If it be, on Mr. Phipps's 
principles, it is produced ſolely by the energy of 
« the Creator's will.” In the ſame page, Mr. Phipps 
grants, that man is . in innocence, and re- 
covered from his fallen ſtate, by ©* the Spirit of Go 
governing the effect of natural cauſes, to countera# 
Gs the + miles, and oppoſe the influences, os the evil ſpi- 
« ris.” Are not evil inclinations the effects of 
. natural 


CN es 3 | 
| natural cauſes, if man's natural element it - 
* in? Mr. Phipps:aſks, (p. 425) © HW not 
<. tbat which letts 1 Rely — colin rentals 
4 
tions lett ? and will — — — 
fpotver, which governs the e natural cauſe 
takes them — and fubſtitures n by coun- 
I teraffing- the wiles, and -#he 
« the evil pris — iy dhe! 3 
aum good Spirit 

27 46, I think Mr. Phipps has ae n . 
clear a manner as ah arian could do in 
words, that God is + ſole author of the will, and 
that he perfefs even the dead. What becomes, then; 
of mans free · will Read the page. 

P. 56. At light diſcovers all things," yet. cance 
& be really known but by its appearance, ſo God, ibo, 
« in the moſt perfect and ſuperlative ſenſe, — 
« can only be truly known by bis own immediate mani 
« feftations.” This light, -he ſays, is — 


way 2: Tes: and do not mats evil inclina- | 


\ 


influences, of = 


but can it be ſaid to be at all in thoſe hom it does 


not illuminate? Or can it be {aid to morally influ- 


ence any that are in/en/ible of its influence ; which all 


thoſe, 5 Phipps ſays, that oppoſe It, —— 
are 

P. 57, be ſays, *. B his vital influence be com- 

& municates 6 living ſenſe of truth, (i. e. to the Mem- 

« bers of Chriſt's church,) 1ncLinzs them to himſelf, 

« and inſpires them both with the DESIRE and powER 

20 obedience. . Has his opponent, Mr. New- 


ton, 


- + Spirit, in the ſcripture, a , applied to created beings, means 
no more, I preſume, in ſeveral places, than diſpofition, temper, 
or a peculiar modification of the mind; as a mel ſpirit, a turbu- 


lent ſdirit, a ſpirit of fear, of love. envy, jealouſy, revenge, mercy, 


juſtice, a good ſpirit, an evil ſpirit. 
- t F. 3, Obſervations. Though the grace of God does 


not ſave all, yet, it 2 it has its *©proper effect on al} 2 


— 


7 2 Þ » 
ton, faid more or leſs? But Mr. Newton may pets; 
hips teply, has God inſpired all men with the 4e 


and power of obedience? can thoſe; thus inſpired, 
be unfuithful? and can thoſe. who want this inſpi- 
ration, be fuiſbful? To aſk why all men are not 
thus iuclined and inſpired with the dire and poter of 
obedience, might be as impertment as the queſtion. 
propoſed to Chriſt, | . Are tbere, then, ſew. that be 
* ſaved?” Luke Mii, 43. 

P. 84. © The fheed follow him, or they know bis 
«voice; and 4 ſtranger they will not follow :© the 
voice of Cbrift is the man ation of bis ſpirit to 
tte ſoul.” And the manifeſtation of this ſpirit 
is ſaid to be giyen to cry man th profit withal : 
how comes it, then, ſeeing all men have heard this 
voice, that fo few follow it; while a great majority 
of mankind call it a ftrange voice, an ignis fatuns ? 
The voich has very different effects upon different 
ears ; to forme it is grateful, to others vnpleaſant; 
to ſome it appears wiſe, to others fookſs ; while 
others proteſt they never heard it at all: muſt it 
nat be owitig to the 0#gay of its communication, or 
to the aiſpeſtion of the ſoul? chuſe you whether. 
Wherever the defect lies, can any other influence 
than that of God's remove it? though, why he 
does not do it, and equally incline all men, and in- 
ſpire them with the defire and power of obedience, 
it were preſumption in me to enquire. He is equal- 
ly wiſe and good; when his wiſdom and goodneſs 

H are 


n upon man.“ «© % aubem it is accepted and 
« obeyed, it operates to ſalvation. „What terms can fallen man 
make with has Maker till he is renewed ? He cannot vito 
accept, much leſs to obey; and if grace does not produce _ 
will, has it a proper et He aut, (p- 82, Obſerv.) H. 
as cannot be good or evil at his option 3 the ice of God, he 
ſays, Has its ſufficiency in ite Can it, ali why 
As effectual without the 4 of che creature 2 
a medicine has-ſifficiency in itſelf, and does not impart that 
ſufficiency to the — its operation be efeFual? -. 
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of its prefence or qperation 


villion imply ſenfbility ? Can he give himſelf the 


C 5a » | 
Enel be es ferble,intellads, Ahe, 
ee 


are 0 


they are. 


a man's heart, or has an exiſtence there, before it. 


is. known, perceived, or manifeſted? Let God be- 
e tru, and every man a rar.” Perhaps all intelli- 
gent beings. will, allimaleh, be actualh influenced: 
by n this is what I cannot 


; ing for. 
ys 88, a Whoſoroer low this the Beh Seren 


ce and its internal operations are not now 40 be ſenſibly 
e experienced, only demonſtrate. their own 1SEN$IBL- 
„ LiTY. of it.“ Can the Holy Spirit be in the mind 
of any man, and not communic to it a ſenſibility» 
; Oy. dock: it not 
either lie dormant, or act to no purpoſe? for, N. 
vious to a man's D E it i ſuppoſ 
will be made ſenfibit of it; and, 5 
ſenſibility in the heart, can it be ſaid to be manifeſted 
to it? Is it proper to talk of mangfefations of the 
N eee and the ſubject is 

en 

- li Lit Mas but yield obeditnge to bis cen- 
« wittion, and ſee if. be can 8 bis Creatar with 
& partiality or bard meaſures,” does not con- 


defere, much leis the power, of obedience ? Has 
not Mr. Phipps already allowed that God is che 
author of . will and * dess? 

% According to my apprebenfians, /in confits i in. tha 
« creatures preferring the indulgence of its depraved 


nature ta the obedienct of the divine grace.” If it 


prefers evil to good, it ſuppoles that an evil inclina- 
tion, or volition, is the nd, or cauſe, of that 

preference; and can it e ange this of itbelf, wich- 
out an inclination to it? and can it give 
itſelf that inclination? A it 


ſeperior power 
feems, who is capable of governing the effetts * 


» 


ea) 

ee names cron 
a (83, ! t, cam And, 
Till that is done, Will hot the tage remain und the 
echt naturally follow? Wi Mr. gps V. 
That defirable . wil never be acromphfhed ? 
FP. 86, Obſervations, Mf. s ſays, Though 
« um muſt eat or drink, or bis" dy muſt neceſſarity 
« die, yet be is not tbr proper cauſe of bit fe and ſup» 

&«' port,” bur God, who gives bim being, and alſo fur- - 
« hes the food Le ralf, together with the power 
« een: if God demies him 5. ey or 


«He cannot eat; nor, con ” if is the rife 
« of God, by which” his J ts 
© potver of partaking in ir alfs God's gift.“ Here 


Mr. Phipps obey, ah analogy berween 
petites and food, and the 1 of God and man's 
will or appetite, or power to arcept and apply it. 
Could a predeftinarian de fire - "Ae ment to 


eſtbliſh his doctrine of par Let us 
attend to hat he might 2 God 4 has iven to 
all men a plenty of wholeſome food, but (for 


wiſe purpoſes, ane to us) has not given all 
men an appetite for it, and a power of digeffing it, 
therefore they neceſſarily die: thus, dbus, God has given 
grace to all men, but not a volition, or wil, to ac- 
cept it, nor faith to digeft it; and therefore ſome 
men are neceſſarily damned. What would Mr. 
Phipps reply ? for are ready with their ** bo 
— N that repliefff aguinſt God ? Shall the formed 
«ſay unto bs rho feed 7 why bal thou made me 
« thus?” What is the cauſe that ſome men do 
not accept the grace of God, though they ſtand 
in as much need of it, to de faved, as the body 
does of ſood, to maintain its life? They have not 
an apperile, or will, to receive its manifeſtations, to 
accept it, or faith to digeſt it: food, ſay they, is gi- 
ven in vain, if people have no appetite for it, nor 
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without any ? 
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aye not faidb, which is as mach the git of = 


an appetite, or the power of digeſtion; and if Go 
withholds it from them, or if his grace is not 
fecdual ja.the p vcing pf faith in, or creating 7 
Fill to receive, it, men are as neceſſarily —— 
as the body dies that is deſtitute of an appetite for 
e e of digeſting. it. I cannot conceive 
how Mr. Phipps could anſwer theſe arguments, on 


his hypotheſis; but that may be owing to the in- 


capacity ot my inferior abilities. It gives me ſome 


Pain, te think that he has put ſuch ſeeming power 


ful arguments into the mouths of the Calpiniſte. 
How came Mr. Phipps to ſay, (p.97, Obſervations,) 
That the natural flate of man, that of the fall. it, i 

ſelf, @ Rate of reprobation, though not the final ane 
Here is reprobation. without, or previous to, aual 

n. How can he deny original or imputatzve fin, or 
putative righteouſneſs ? . Ol Mr. Phipps, what a 
falling away was here! How, came he to ſay, 
(p. 98, Obſervations,) that, if the devil has power 
over our, minds, we have power tq grant it him ? 
Does not che fallen reprobated ſtate of man, in the 
fall, before actual fin, neceſſarily grant it him? 
From whom was the power, to abuſe the power 
given, deriyed? How can he ſay, after all this, 
that men haye power to refuſe him, who have not 
retuſed him, nor have inclination to refuſe him ? 
Can there be a moral. power without a volition or, 
inclination to _refule him? and will he ſay that all 
men have this? or can any, who have a dul to re- 
fiſt him, forbear to reſiſt him? does the freedom 
of man conſiſt in acting contrary to bis will, or 
P. 10, Obſervations, Mr. Phipps. very laconi- 
cally ſays, that, without guilt, there can be no mi- 
lery ; ang, without In, no guilt: but, it ſeems, 
nn” R 


— > 
—_— Kana nancy gt 


that the natural Rate 
ſelf, a ſtate of reprobation, though not a final one. 
Cana heing be in a reprpate ſtate without being 
in a miſerable ſtate? Is not * the element of cor- 


“ ruption, which he ſays is man's natural ſtate, - 
a miſerable one? Does — — 
fection, applied to the rational ſoul, which, he ſays, 
is properly the man, imply, miſery? and is not a 
degree waits agent ry? do not infants | 
in the very birth, and after. it, « A's they are ca- 
pable of actual tranſgreſſion, feel N or may? 
and do nat hrutes feel pain or miſery, -who 5 
cording to God's will, and who cannot lin? Te 
—ů— theſe facts with his notions of God's 
Juſtice, not to ſay goodneſs ? Are not theſe things, 
as well as pręſcience, amongſt che impenetrable 
* — which que cannot comprehend ?” 
P. 102, Mr. Phipps ſays, if the Almighty, | 
from the beginning, ſo ordered bis creation, that 
«© evil muſt neceſſarily enſue in it, what worſe can be 
e aid of. the worſt of beings, than this doctrine of the 
« beſt ?? This is not unanſwerable: An inhe- 
rently malevolent or worſt being would inflict evil 
or pain for its 'own ſake, or on purpoſe to occa- 
ſion miſery z but the bef-of beings, who is inhe- 
rently good and gracious, is juſtified in ſo order- 
ing his creation, that evil or pain muſt neceſſarily 
enſue in it, if that evil be defigned as the prepara- 
tory means of rendering his creatures ultimately 
capable of a greater degree of good. upon the 
whole, which could not be attained without the in- 
troduRtioh of ſome degree of evil or pain, as the 
pre pe to chat end. Whether intel- 
| ligent 
+ The abſolute neceſlity of the end eflabliſhes the neceſ- 


ſity of the means to that end, though thoſe means may bg | 
diverſe. 
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wy 3 af "ent 
Apr Mr. Phipps 


< TIAL influence upon 
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(WE | 

beings could Have been este 8 
* much happineſs without being n necef. 
of evil or 


a 
they-may ultimately be dy being ſybjeRed neceſ. 


the crea· 


to it, 1 will not determine: 


ein. was not conſtituted better, is not for me — 


enquire. Canet God be gooD,” of went, if 
ſome of his diſpenſations are inſerutable, or the 


yottneſs and enen of them nt pen 10 I be 
| 2 moditum of tram 


can readily aſſert᷑ the di- 
vine preſcience, and yet che 'con/ency of it does 
not appear to fim; for he (ſays; (p. 118,) chat 1 
is « an impenetrable ſeeres 6 human wnlerf 
PIs. Whey | Tod nl comer 
« 4% of fin; Je it it agu bis name , 
N, iHpoſſibl» that be Sent ul 1. — 
And can man, or any other being, nl, or a, 
contrary to his #atwe'? If ſo, is he not capable 
of doing more than 2 itfelf-eat do ? 
which were to exalt th power of a cruuted _ 5 
above the power of its — To every 
of hog; Ag has given laws agreeable to "Te 
were he to S any one u Pacer ar 
acting contrary to its nature, would it not be to 
give them a power ſuperior to his own, Who can 
bur act agreeably to His own ner and Peres 
nature. 


9 There is 4 — A power C- 


2 tronler of circumſtances and events, be can, und 


unqueſtionably doth, in due ſeaſon, by bis POTEN- 
the mind of man, viunterba- 


« Ince every other influence.” A pre 


jan ac- 


 knowledges the ſame : Mr. Newton, I preſume, - 


will not deny it. This influence, ſome people 
ſay, takes place in the minds of the ele# : but if 


this potential influence equally prevailed in a men, 


C 55 )- 
wauld orithe.exil inclinations. and diſpoſitions of all 
be. — apead and . controuled effectually,” 
and good inclinations be produced? A man can- 
not Tolkeſs, two different inclinations, or volitious, 
at the ſam time: the evil ant muſt be 3 


before 1 one can take place ; an 2 — 
c 


in © due ſcaſan, 55 may be accompl 
him who wants neither will nor power to 
his een to e with himſelf. 
. 1 | 
pps. fays, | that 4 "ho 


2 
Ai; 118, he ſays, Ne juſt 15 ” 
< wanced, that be 0,6 e. God) h deal /o anegualy 
<« with them, (i. e. n 44 to predetermine 
ut does not . 
rates in a manner, pon ſome, that they are 
not ſuffered to reſiſt it , a8 in the caſe of the virgin 
Mary and the apoſtle. Paul 7 ? , H this be granted, it 
appears, Grlt, that. a preterition to eternal 
life is not unworthy, of od; and yet, if that be 
admitted, can it be ſaid — he deals equally with 
his reaſonable creatures? for, 1 preſume, thoſe, 
thus predetermined to happineſs, were reaſenable 
creatures. Secondly, that God does not forbear 
Forcibly to ſave — rational creatures from ſin, 
whom he forbears forcibly hindering from falliog 
into iniquity, Thirdly, that Gad ſuffered ſome of 
his creatures to fall into iniquity whom he had 
determined to eternal happineſs, for theſe had been 
ſinners. If this be admitted, and we may be allow- 
ed to reaſon from our beft ideas of moral equality, 
might we not reaſonably jnfer, that all intelligent 


beings will, in dur ſeaſen, be ſo wrought upon by 


———_ 
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his gtace, as not to be ſuffered to reſi; and be 
ultimately ſaved? I infer from the premiſſes of Bar- 


N 
T 10%, Mr. Phipps fays, * I am atttrly i, 
« to conceive how OPPOSIHT E WILLS can Jubfiſt in the 
« ame nature; whether a human or divine nature, 
that is to ſay, a ill according to its nature, 
and a will contrary to its nature. People who 
attempt to diſtinguſm betwixt nature and art, 
in human life. attempt to diſtinguiſh where I think 


* 


13 » 4 Cp. « 
> * o 
* ; 4 LU * 


” eee 
* + - 
* 2 * 


„ W 
- * A 
* 7-2 . * . 


there is/06 diſtinction, for r is natural to man. 
P. 109. Tben ſome feel the comfortable touches 
« of divine viſitation, inſtead of bumbling tbemſelves 
« under it, that the work of regeneration may po for- 
4 ward, this opinion leads them to imagine it to be 4 
- & mark of - their election.) Poor fouls! according 
to this doctrine, if I apprehend it, we are never 
ſafe from deluſion, even under ** the con ort. 
« able touches of divine viſitation.” When the light 
| ſhines and we feel its comfortable influence, can 
we be deceived ? What a powerful being this 
devil is, how mighty is his influence, that, even 
while the grace of God is opetating immediately on 
the heart, he can find immediate. accels to it to de- 
ceive it! And yet, it ſeems, (ſee p.103,) “God uſed 
4 alt fair means to prevent it.“ Can we ſuppoſe 
that God comes to any terms of agreement with 
the devil, in the mode of his oppoſing his influ- 
een 
Mr. Phipps profeſſes to poſſeſs a meaſure of the 
infallible Spirit, and attempts to try Mr. Newton's 
arguments by it, and the zrue ſenſe of | ſcripture ; 
bur ſuppoſe Mr. Newton, in his turn, were to call 
upon him, and ſay, p. 124, ** be forgot that he 
« ought, in the firſt place, to prove, that be hath 
&« his infallible criterion in poſſeſſion F— © n 
| 2 | I mu 
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4 WI | 
| I muſt fay a little more on the ſubjects of na 
tural and moral uu. Pain und offence are two rela- 
tives that infer each other both im the natural and 
moral world, and the cauſe of it is the offending 
cauſe; our bodies are fo conſtituted, that the action 
of external bodies on: them, excites, in the mind, 
different ſenſations of pienſure and pain, in different 
degrees: the natural cauſes, that occaſion the pairs 
ful anes, are called enßve, to us, becauſe theit 
operations offend us, that is to ſay; give us pain z 
for whatever gives us pain, neceflatily offend us. 
Hence, that which gives us pain, which is an il, 
is, verbally, or nominally, diſtinguiſned from 
others by the term of evil; and thoſe whoſe ope - 
rations upon us cauſe pleaſing ſehſations, and are 
ſalutary, we call good : thus food is goed, becauſe it 
has nutritive and, preſerving qualities, and arſenic 
evil, becauſe it is of a porfonous deſtructive qua- 
lity. Such a diſpoſition of the blood and juices, 
in the corporeal fyſtem, as produces health, and 
prevents pain, we call a good diſpoſition; and ſuc h 
a different diſpoſition of the blood and juices as 
deſtroys bealth, and occaſions pain, we call an evi] 
diſpoſition : the wind which blaſts our fruits, or 
that prevents us from making our port, we call an 
ill uind; that which cools us in ſultry weather, 
and carries us directly to our port, we- call a good 
wind: the ſeaſon that is favourable to health, and 
to the ripening the fruits of the earth, we call a 
good ſeaſon ; another that deſtroys our fruits, and 
is untavourable to health, we call a bad, evil, or 
ill, ſeaſon. Thus every thing, in the natural world, 
that is ſerviceable to us, and that gives us preſent 
pleaſure, or excites the bope of future pleaſure, we 
call geod; and every thing that is diſſerviceable 
to us, that gives us preſent pain, or excites a fear 
of future pain, we call evil; and, our bodies, be- 
| [ ing 
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ing differently conſtituted, it happens, in innu- 
merable inſtances, that what are natural goods to 


ſome people, are natural evils to others; and, 


vice verſa, cheeſe is pleaſant to the taſte, and agrees 
 _ with ſome people, and is therefore good to them; 
but it is unpleaſant to the taſte, and often diſa- 


rees with others, and is therefore an evi to them: 


the Deity ſo conſtituted us, and the natural 


world, that the action of bodies in it, upon our 


corporeal organs, could have produced only a- 


% 


eeable ſenſations, then every thing would have 
2 deemed geod, and there would have been no 
natural evil in the world; but God's wiſdom 
has conſtituted it, doubtleſs, for the beſt, though 
mo evil neceſſarily proceeds from that con- 

tution. | ! | 


So much for natural evil; and, as to moral evil, | 
what ſhall we ſay? The original defire, as well as 


every ſubſequent one, for any abſent or foreign ima- 


ginary good, produces pain, and this pain excites 
a will, and ſtimulates us to ſeek it.— We always, 


meceſarily, ſeek a ſuppoſed good, and always attempt a 
to remove from pain to pleaſure, or to get rid of. 
painful or evil ſenſations, and procure pleaſurable 


— 


or good ones; and if we ever, voluntarily, endure 


pain, it is never without a bepe or expectatian. 
that it will be productive of a future ſuperior good, 
or prevent ſtill greater evil. Man, naturally and 


neceſſarily, deſires and means to ſeek happineſs; 


it is impoſſible that he ſnould will evil as epil to 


himſelf, or, purpoſely, do any thing which he 


knows will produce it in himſelf ; as, therefore, 


before ſuch an operation of matter, on the organs 
of ſenſe, in the body of the firft created being that 
produced a painful ſenſation, there was no natural 
evil in the world, ſo, previous to the firft evil, moral, 
mental, inclination, in the firſt created * 

PLETE ing 


- being of any pie ES, good, (which! mult , 

be attended with ſome degree of pain or uneaſiueſs, 
which is itſelf 4 5 there was no moral 
evil in the intellectual or moral world +; and, 


© as the. natural evil” of bodily pain was not pro- 


duced by the will of the created being, who could 
not wi evi to himſelf, he was not voluntarily the 
author or cauſe of that moral evil; and, ſuppoſe it 
were aſked, whether the firſt or laſt, or any other, 
5 * ent created being, could be the cauſe to it- 
that firſ# inclination to, or deſire of, ſome 

abſent or ſuppoſed foreign good, which was attended 
with a degree of mental uneaſineſa, and introduced 
moral evil; did not this moral evil of pain, or un- 
eaſineſs, exiſt in the mind previous to what is termed 
attual. lr anſgreſſion ? And was it not the cauſe or 
motive of the volition which cauſed the ſubſequent 
evil of adual tranſgreſſion ?: If fo, there was a ſpe- 
cies of moral evil in the world, previous to what is 
called the evil of fin, which is the tranſgreſſion of a 
| law, and: that evil or mental «nea/ineſs ſtimulated 
the «vill to act, which was but an effort of che 
the mind, to remove the uneaſineſs or pain which 
the inclination or paſſion occaſioned by gratifying 
it, or —— to * that object which it 
deſired. „ doubtlels, fees throughout all the 
ſeries of => and effects, (but we ſee through 
none of them, nor do we know the real eſſence 
of any thing in nature,) and, from the whole, an 
end will doubtleſs, reſult worthy of infinite wiſ- 
dom and goodneſs, though we cannot ſee to that 
end, and may · diſagree about it, as well as about 
the means of his r and moral — 
2 I 


+ As to the abſtract fitneſs and unfitneſs of virtue and vice, 
it appears to me na better than abſtract nonſenſe, ar Ariſto- 
tl's occult qualities. 
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neſs Saane motive to. do ic. fe is 
God cannot make a . equal to himſelf in 
ne 


( 6} 


3 wang eggs ances without working a rontr adi ion, 


have created a ſyſtem 


EY bs 1 evil, "which is pain, might 


have been excluded, did infinite wiſdom and good- 
d, that 


power, toi ſddlom, and gaad ne; and whether he can 
create a being capable of an umunterrupted e 
or of being perftſy bappy throughout the whole 

its cxiſtęenoe : or whether . only a ſelf-ſufficient being 


can be happy, or enjoy wninterrupted 9 


pineſs throughout the whole of its exiſtence: or 
whether, as God is neceſſarily perfect, and — 


rihy happy, becauſe he is ſelf-ſuffictent and indepen- 


dent, all ereated beings muſt necgſariq be unhappy- 
in ſome degree, in order to be happy in any de- 
gree, becauſe they are not ſe Aae or wWhe- 
ther the natural neceſſary inberent imperfection of 
a created being is the original of ' evil, I will not pre- 
ſume to determine. — But may not that evil, or 
pain, ſuppoſing it to be neceſſary, be, upon the 
whole, productive of a greater good, that could 
not have been accompliſhed without that evil, 
which was, in wifdom and goodneſs, adapted as the 
means to that end? | 
P. 52. Mr. Phipps fays, 8 The ſun of righteouſ- 
< neſs is the SAME thing to the SOUL or MAN, that 


„ the fun in the firmament is to his body.” Is it the 


ſame? The ſun in the firmament warms and en- 
lightens wicked men, as well as righteous ones; the 


Idolater, and Polytheift, as well as the Theiſt, who 


is no [dolater. It enlightens a man as much to 


commit an evil a7ion, as a good- one, and it is 
equally propitious to the ſinner and the faint ; 
nouriſhes thorns, as well as thiſtles; and yer, even 
wicked men do not ſay it is the cauſe of the evil 
actions winch they commit under its enlightening 


and 


A («6 ) 
and animating infigence. The ſun's influence is not 
withdrawn from an evil man while he commit 
murder in the day time z nor does it enlighten a 
good one to fave à man's life in the night, hut 
purſues its wonted courſe through all the ſigns of 
the - zodiac, and riſes with equal brightaeſe on , 
evil and an the goed while the: rain deſcendeth, 
without partiality, an the juſt and an the unjiſi. 
And do not men hold different qpinions concern- 
ing objects preſented to them hy this ſame — ?. 
Theſe concluſions are drawn from , premiſſes, in 
Which the word sAuR, admits; of no exceptian., _ 
P. 71, Apology, Mr. Barclay fays, the g 

Ward * is the fountain of rxUrn, and 'of the ſcrip- 
* gures, and TRUTH ITSELF; and that it is the 

rule, &c. but be ſays, the Word ufelf 
is not Cod, but Yehiculum Dei, ice p. 137 :— If 
ſa, the Won is not the fountain of truth, and 
truth elf, which is Gon. In the ſame page he 
ſays, GoD ** bath wrought all things by bis zTER- 
NAL. WorD and Son:”'-» And if the ETERNAL 
Wor, which took fleſh, ig nat ihe proper eſſence 
and nature of God, which cannot be RESISTED, 
HURT, WOUNDED, CRUCIFIED, er SLAIN, does it 
not follow that the ETERNYAL Worn has a diſtinct 
eternal eſſence? and that there are two eternal 
uncreated /ubſtances of diſtinct fences, whereof one 
is &vifible, and the other indivi/eble? and, of courſe, 


one material and the other immaterial, one conſcious 
and unintelligent, which the other, i. e. Gop, uſed 
in creating all things, and by which. he vpholds 
them, and, divided into meaſures, is an inſtrument 
in eolightening, ſanctifying, and ſaving intelli - 
gent creatures. ? + Atbanaſius's Creed does not ap- 


. pear 
+ It ſeems, after all, the Quakers themſelves do not hold 


the doctrine of immediate revelation z the Holy Spirit, it 
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ee in of natural: right, and that r 


(6 5 
peur to me g inconſiſtent and irrational, than 


_ this Cread ef "Mr. Barclays; but I do not think 
that he was aware of, or meant, the concluſions 
which I have fairly draun from his own premiſſes; 
but it ſhews he was not always ſufficiently cau- 


tious in 3 poſitions, firt principles, and 


in affirming 


them; and, amongſt his authorities, 
of the divine hight, the ſtory of 
Hat: Ein Votdaa, who, it is Fx had, without 
converſe of man, immediate converſe with God, ori- 
ginated in an Arabic Romance, which is now at my 
elbow, and was written to evince wwe ——— 
was the true W re. 0 | 
P. 563, Apology, Mr. Barclay 


grants, « that 
ion de- 

« froys ub nature: And yet, p. 561, he ſays, 
that thoſe who fight are not Cbriſt's, diſciples, 
* or 53” and this he grounds upon John 
xviii. 33. My kingdom is not of this world; 


which is not, in my opinion, capable of fapport- | 

ing it. Chriſt's kingdom is a ſpiritual one, and 

none but ſpiritual * are to be uſed in it, and, 
laid 


therefore, Peter of the wrong inſtrument 
to maintain his maſter's cauſe, - and was bid to put 


it up again, but not to throw it away, as unlaw- 


ful to be uſed on any occaſion. - The cavil fate, 
or a man's private pr „both body and goods, 
may be called a Ki nedom of this world, and carnal 
things are as p properly tobe detended by carnal 
means, — Jpiritual things by ſpiritual means. — 
Gop, who is OMNIPOTENT, may ſupport a man's 
body without any food, and yet we find it neceſ- 
Er r hog 

be 


Nev communicates xot itſelf, but p from itſelf ; as 


the fouls organ, the word, ſeed, feed, or light, is but the medians 
| — and re uralt his will to the foul of 


- 57 

be (w/e by faith only: ſo Ounirorenes 
might defend a naked anarmed man, 
body of armed ruſſians; but we have no more 
reaſon to think he will do the latter, any more 
than the former: there may have been inftances 
of God's particular providence in both caſes, but 
ſuch are juſtly deemed miraculous. — If a man is 
kept alive for forty days without food, or pro- 
rected: inviſibly againſt a hungry lion, or'a fan, 

whoruſhes-toward him and threatens his deſtruction, 

natural cauſes are over-ruled, ſuſpended, or det ed, 
for the time, as well as the natural right of 10 A 
defence + ; and what reaſon: has a man to think 
that he has a right to defend himſelf, with carnal 
| weapons, againſt  blood-thirſty- animals, who act 
neceſſarily ' conformable to the laws of their na- 
ture, which are the laws of God, but no right to 
defend himſelf, by carnal weapons, againſt blood- 
thirſty men, no better than lions? In putting 
ourſelves into a proper poſture of defence, we 
oftener prevent evil than commit evil. If the 
ans had not taken up. arms, and aſ- 
ſembled in a body, in all human probability much 
blood might have been ſhed by the Banditti, who 
were on heir march to the city, whereas their well- 
timed appearance, in arms, was, under Providence, 
the means of er blood-ſhed, and main- 
taining the peace of the city. Their. eminent, 
peaceable, and ſenſible, brother, Dr. PoxTsMovurTn, 
of Alton, in Hampſhire, who attempted, both by 
rational precept, and example, to remove this 
 groundleſs ſcruple, and other andue prejudices, in 
his -bretbren, is not leſs bonouradle than the moſt 
honourable of them. | | | 
| Mr. 


+ Self-defence is a natural right, and when that right is 
ſuſpended, natural cauſes muſt be ſuſpended too, and a mi- 
— take place. 
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Mr. Phipps, p. 198. Preſent, State, (fc. ſays 
Our terms of admiſſon are, a free and unforced ac- 
guieſcence, upon principle, . with (not the © efſential 
articles of their particular Chriſtian ſpeicty, which 


s farther opened into the myſteries of Chriſtianity 
than others, but) 4% rssENTIAL DOCTRINES/ or 


*FRUTH . AND REAL. CHRISTIANITY, and rules of 
the, ſociety founded . thereon. Upon. which, I ob- 
ſerve, that a thing cannot exiſt without poſſeſſing 
that which, is eſſential to its exiſtence. The re- 
fuſal of ſit hes, eats, and bearing of arms, are ſame 
of the terms of admiſſion into the Quakers com- 
muniĩon; theſe therefore, with them, are deemed 
doctrines of efential truub and Chriſtianiiy; and if 
they really are ſo, no perſon can be a Chriſtian 
without a belief in, and acquieſcence with, theſa 

rinciples.: and as the Quakers: allow that none 
but real Chriſtians, who. believe in the eſſential 
doctrines of truth and Chriſtianity, are members 
of Chriſt's church, unleſs all choſe who diſbelieve 
theſe doctrines, and are no members of his church, 
can be ſaved by ſome other means than the gſen- 


10 doctrines of truth and Chriſtianity, (to uſe 


r. Barclays bold phraſe,” ) they muſt inevitably 
be damned. Thus, while the Quakers ſay, (fee 
Barclay's works, p. 895,) that hiſtorical or verbal 
Chriſtianity (which, they pretend, contains theſe 
doctrines) is but an integral part of the Cbriſtian 
faith, or of Cbriſtianiiy, they make theſe doQtrines, 
with ſeveral others found in hiftorical and verbal 
Chriſtianity, the eſſential doctrines of truth and of 
Chriſtianity, as appears by their teſftimories of diſ- 
ownment againſt their own members. If the Qua- 
kers will admit a perſon into their ſociety, who ac- 
ge in the eſſential doctrines of truth and 


- Chriſtianity, of courſe. they ought not to excluce 


any from it who do not diſhelieve any eſenticl 
| Chriſtian 


1 
Chriſtian doctrine, or tranſgreſs any #ale founded 
thereon, whieh rules muſt be Sntial too. The 
Quakers, as well as others who' pretend no ſxper« 
natural aid, often make uſe of words without welt 
conſidering their proper meaning, and affirny pro- 

ions without anticipating others that may be 
fairly deduced from them. Perhaps it will be 
faid I have done the ſame ; if I have, point them 
our to me, and 1 will confeſs my errors and re: 
tract them : I am not aſhamed of confeſſing ati 
error when T am convinced of it: as a certain 
author ſays, To rotruct an error, from tonvitiion, 
6 1 er 10 the world,” that we ard gro 
« 1 

P. 79, Mr. Phi „ ſpeaking of the primitive 

. rm ſays, hs women Foo as men, were 
all filled with tbe Holy Ghoſt, Bur differently gifted: 
Then they were all led by the one Sri; and 
yer, it ſeems, they were not, in theſe pure times, 
ow in faith, in charity, in principle, 1 
tite : 999 faſt; ſome ob 
days, others obſerved none; ſont ate meats, 
— 22 rupled to eat ſome; ſome baptized with 
"water, St. Paul did not, excepting a few, th 
he circumciſed one; ſome obſerved circumei 
and the Feroifh ceremonies, others ſaid, ** / ye are 
* circumciſed, Chris ſhall profit you nothing ;” and 
at another time one of the fame perſons faid, 
6 Neither circumciſton nor uncircumciſfon availeth any 
« rhing :” ſome held, that the goſpel ſhould be 
preached to the gentiles, others ſaid it ſhould be 
confined to the houſe of Hrael, the Jes: St. Peter 
contradicted St. Paul, and withfood him to bis 
face: between Paul and Barnabas the contention 
roſe fo bigh, that they walked no more together ; and 

doth went on apart, preaching from the ſame 

ence. 


K St. 


Kg 3 

St. Paul--became; alike to all men, * 
Lain ſome; to the: Jews: 4 Jew, to tbe Greeks. a 
Greek ; and, being crafty, caught them with guile ; 
and, after having preached againſt the Jewiſh ce- 
temonies, (which occaſioned a tumult,) adviſed 
by his brethren, who poſſeſſed no other /piris than 
that by which St. Paul L had preached, he went to 
two men who were under a vow, and, to deceive 
or undeceiue the Jews, be Purified himſelf with 
| *. them, and entered into 4 See Acts, 
. Chap. 21. Though the aden allowed a man to 
faſt or not to faſt, to keep a day or not to keep it, 
to be circumciſed or not circumeiſed, to eat meats 
or not eat any, and impoſed no other 1 
upon them than to abſtain from things ſtrangled 
Quakers will not a any 
y pirit of truth, or 10 oO the 
eſſential doftrines of Aur and Chriſtianity, who pay 
tithes and church-rates, take oaths, and plead for 
| fell -defence,, or for marrying - by. a prieft, nor can 
ſuch be admitted into their r Chriſtian ſociety z. and 
2 Mr. Phipps ſays, Ve receive members who ac- 

ieſce in the ESSENTIAL DOCTRINES f T RUTH. and 

HRISTIANITY,..and. the How F . the. Society FOUN- 
'DED-THEREON. _ | 

Penn's Maxims. It is a ſevere rebuke upon 
« us, that God makes us ſo many allowances, 
« and we make fo few to our neighbour; as if 
„ charity had nothing to do with religion, or 
« love with faith, that ought to work by it. 
4 The belief of Jeſus of Nazareth to be the pro- 
% miſed Meſſiah, the Son and Chriſt of God, 
4 come and ſent from God, to reſtore. and ſave 
< mankind, is the firſt and was then the only re- 

« quilite article of faith. — They were baptized 
« into the faith of Jeſus, and not into numerous 
— 3 3 and this one confeſſion, from true 
f faith 


* 


8 


80 4920 

6; ith in the heart, was the grou 
church fellowſhip. Then 

peace; ſhe'throve ; there were then no ſnares 
of words made to catch men of conſcience 


nd of their — 


wich ; then not many words, but much inte- 


* grity ; now much talk and little truth; Many 


articles, but O ye of little faith!“ Penn's 


Works, fol. 532 and 539. — © Thequeſtion 


is not, whether all the truths contained in the 
ſeriptures are not to be believed; but, whether 


< thoſe truths are equally important; and wbe- 


„„ ther the belief with the heart, and confeſſion 


„ with the mouth, that Jeſus is the Chriſt and Son 
* of God, be not as ſufficient now, to entitle a 


man to communion here, and falvation here- 


after, as in thoſe times, If it be alledged, 
that this will take in all parties; yea, /chiſmatics 
and | heretics will creep in under this general 
© confeſſion, ſince few of them will retuſe to 
„make it; I do ſay, it would be a happy day: 


erbat man that loves God and Chriſt, ſeeks peace 


4% and concord, that would not rejoice if all our ani- 
„ moſuties and vexations about matters of religion, 
« were buried in this one confeſſion of Feſus, the great 
© Author- and Lord of the Chriſtian religion, ſo often 
J in pretending to conteſt for it? Ibid. 534. — 
Mr. Penn's creed, you ſee, conſiſts of but one eſ- 


 Hential article; he has not made the belief in im- 
mediate revelation, or any thing reſpecting oaths, 


tithes, or arms, an eſſential article of | Chriſtian com- 


munion; but he was of a truly noble and catholic 
"ſpirit. He did not ſay a ſyllable of rules of ſo- 


ciety founded on eſſential doctrines: what a broad 
foundation of -Chriſtian unity and communion did 


this wiſe man lay ! and no other, it ſeems, than 


what he ſaid © was already laid; but what a nar- 
925 | K 2 row 


God's church was at 


DEL ht SO OG 
row one have ſome of the rigid Quakers, who bear 
rule, adoptedin its ſtead gli n 

All men, doubtleſs, have more or leſs of thoſe 
ſenſations whichthe-Quakers call divine, avd more 
or leſs of chat knowledge which the Quakers ſay 
comes by immediate revelation, and all parties, ay 
well thoſe who own ſupernatural light and imme- 
diate revelation, as thoſe who deny it, agree ulti- 
mately, that God is the ſource of knowledge and 
of all that is good: while ſome ſay it is mediately; 
and others that it is immediately, derived from him, 
all agree it is divine in a certain ſenſe, though but 
few grant it in the Quakers ſenſe +; but, without 
determining which of theſe opinions is true, let 
all gratefully acknowledge the goadneſs of God, 
receiye every bleſſing with thankfulneſs, and make 
the beſt uſe of it, (as Mr. Phipps ſays, who ſome- 
times ſpeaks. modeſtly of himſelf,) according to 
the “ underſtanding given him. We have nothing 
that we did not receive; no wiſe man, therefore, 
will boaſt of any bleſſing he enjoys, or of any na- 
tural or moral powers Which he poſſeſſes, as if he 
had not received them, and was indenendent. God's 
grace 18 grace, whether it is given mediately or immo- 
diately to his creatures, God has ſo conſtituted 
things, that the ſup enlightens and warms, the 
rain deſcendeth in refreſhing and fertile ſhawers 
on the earth, and both conſpire to produce food 
for man and inferior animals, and fill our barns 
with plenty, while we are ignorant of their eſſen- 
ces. ** Lo, theſe are part of bis ways, hut how 
© liltle a portion is known of them !”* The ſun, which 
diſcovers 


+ Could we diveſt pur meaning of allegory, figure, and a 
peculiar phraſeology, perhaps there would be but little diſa- 
greement among mankind. Moſt of our differences are oc - 
c ſioned for want of underſtanding one another; but God, 
who fees our hearts, will, 1 hoe, accept our honeſt inten» 
tons. | 


25 — 37 ſuch is 
optics,) the more our —— is dazzled — 2 con- 
— eas is omnipreſent; — not 
que z we are bis fring; hy web. 4m | 
rant of hisefſence and. c our-own ; he knows our 
frame, while he himſelf is i . the 
— — — poſſeſs is derived from him; 
but being finite, or limited, it cannot comprehend 
him who is unlimited, or infinite; and dwells in 
* which no man can wnto, 2 Tim. vi. 16. 
When Moſes enquited his name, he was anſwered, 
Jan THAT I am. It becomes us weak and limit- 
2 beings to ſpeak modeſtly of our notions and 

apprebenſions of God.“ Wiſe men have told us, 
6 —— darkly, as through a glaſs. Taub. 

„ ing be Almighty, we cannot find him out,” Job 

* 26.  i* Ferily, thou art a Gad that bidęſ 

427 we may ſpeak much, and yet come ſport; 
— in ſum, be is all. Wbs bath ſein bias. 
*. that be may tell us? Eccl. xiv. 26. 33. Hard- 
**- do we gueſs. aright at things that are upon earth, 
7 as labour do we find the things that are be- 

— — but the things that are in heaven who hath 
* ſearched aut? Eccl. iii. 21, 25. * Such know- 

edge is too wonderful for me it is bigh, I cannot 
«-fndit out,” Iſaiah, xiv. 13. Let us not there- 
* fore judge one another.” Rom. xiv. 13. And, till 
we can prove that we © have the infallible criterion 
in our. poſſeſſion,” let an modeſtly pro- 

than affirm, 

Till a doctrine appears to a man to be true, can 
it appear to him to be divine? . tbe trumpet 
gives an uncertain ſound, who ſhall prepare bimſelf 
* {0 the batth 7”. ** So, dikewiſe you, unleſs ye 2 


ER 
« by the tongue words eaſy to be underfioed, how as 
« xt be known what is ſpoken ? for ye ſhall ſpeak into 
* the aw.” * bad rather ſpeak froe words" with. 
< my „ that, by my voice, Fight "teath 
* . alſo, than ten thouſand words in an unknown 
* ſonguc. Cor. xiv. But Feter tells us that Paul 
had ** ſome things hard to be underſtood: and 
when we ſpeak of the nature of God, and of his 
Pur poſes, or of notions or apprehenſions of him, 
our words, perhaps, will be but few, if they are 


ſpoken with the underſtanding. Once I have 
ken, but I will not anſwer; yea, twice, but I will 


« proceed no farther.” Job xl. 5. Behmen, by at- 
tempting to account for every thing, and the au- 
thor of every thing, accounted for nothing, but 
perplexed every thing; and went on, exp aining 
one myſtery by a ſtill greater, till he made every 
thing more myſterious than ever, and himſelf, 


poor 
man, a very myſtery; and, like a filk-worm that 
has ſpun its own fetters, which prove, at length, 
its grave, entangled by his own conceits and pueri- 
lities, he lies, wrapt round and round in filken 
* ' thoughts, which fertile fancy ſpun,” in impenetra- 
ble obſcurity ; and his commentators, Whitefield, 


Law, and Hartley, have in vain attem to de- 
velope the nee Philoſophy of this: reputed 
divine Jacob. 
Let me utter a: few parables, and then I will 
conclude. Caxpovs, travelling from Jericho to 
Jeruſalem, ſaw a company of men, out of the bigh- 
- way fide, on a barren ſpot, who ſeemed to be diſ- 
puting very earneſtly, He ſtopped to liſten to 
them, and found they dif: about the name of 
the ſun; which they confeſſed enlightened them 
all in their journey, and all mankind. One ſaid it 
was a natural light; another ſaid it was a divine; 
another ſaid it was an idea only within bim; another 
ſaid 


NEW 
nid it was 2 ſubſtance without lum; upon which, 8 
Candaur, who had ſtood a ſilent auditor, ſaid, gen- 


you all, whether it be a /abfance-or. accident, mate 


rial or immaterial, uatara or divine To which 
_ they» unanimouſly replied in the affirmative, Stay 
no longer, then, diſputing about un name; © while 
jou baue the light, wall in it; harmoniouſly 
purſue your journey to Jeruſalem; remember ye 
are brethren; fail not out hy the way. 3 One 
little farther, he ſaw another company of 

aiar0:ajnadwo chew diſcount. 


rants, and ſtopped ag 
They had al ge che ſame je eaſe, and diſputed very 
warmly--about the it, and how they had 


contrafted it. One ſaid it was hereditary; another 
that it came by the contagion of habit; another laid 
it was natural; another that it was diabalical. Gen- 
tlemen, | ſays the certain man, diſpute: no longer 
about the name and cauſe of your diſeaſe; you all 
agree that you are diſeaſed ; go on to Gilead, aud 
ſeek for a remedy ; for y — — Pd. 
cious balm in Gilead, and an 

(though you call him too by — names,) — 
knows the cauſe of your diſeaſe and its remedy.” No 
| longer. inflame your malady, by diſputing about its 
proper name and cauſe; which God's wiſdom has 
concealed from your fooliſhneſs ; nor can you, by 
diſputing, find it out, till you are. recovered from 
it. After . thus much, he left them, and de- 
parted ; and, at length, * 
on a high bill apart they ſat, in with a 
cloud: on approaching — he ſaw that 
each man had an open ſcroll in his hand, at the 
head of which was written, in bold characters, As 
«© _eafy method to diſcharge the national debt.” Every 
man read his ſcheme z on which-it appeared they 
were all different; and, each man attempting to 


4 | prove 


tlemen, do you agree that — 0 


feltioms ſome were too all, — ge 1 
too Fat, others too lean; ſome went to wpright, 

ſtooped tuo much; forme took too long freps, 
others too bart; the cloaths of ſome were too 


— others 200 near black, red, — 


lays C 

variance? the fame Being made you all, and the 
is over you and all — whe- 
ther black, brown, or fair; ſtooping or erect; c. 

If you all mean to do your beft, why ſhould you 
— on MERCY cevert the p Suman] 295 
to a bair's and CHARITY covers @ Mullitade 
Lier <wobich and — Pity the imper- 
s you fee ——— and do not * to 
purn 


« 75 ) 
deere the les enrgG le ye 
let the ſtrong bear with che weak: e kindly:af- 
fectioned 0ne donner d another ?“ Be of the ſame 
* mind one towards andt bur: I is not in man that 
« wolketh.1o'direft bis. Beps's” And enter not into 
doubtful diſputations. Candaur went on a little 
farther, and overtook another company, who had 
all ſome natural imperfection, which, concealed 
from themſelvez, was obvious to the 7 t; and there- 
foro, thinking themſelves perfect, or “ without ſpot, 
<< 'wwrinkle, or any ſuch bing. they alternately re- 
proached one another, and ſaid, ui ſueb imper- 
fections, you never can bg admitted into the city of New 
Feruſalem, Candour, taking a mirror out of his 
Pocket, held it up to them, one after another, and 
convinced them that every one had ſome deformity 
of which they had been unacquainted : eee all 
appeared to be confounded, and, at length, ſhook _ 
s be has no fin; (or 


hands, and ſaid, if am man 
imperfection,) be drceives bimſelf; and they 
no more to one — pro- 


ceeded a little farther, and he ſaw a number in 
tears, aſſembled round the corpſe of a man, the 
only * en of bis -mother, and - ſbe was @ widow." 
Dry up your tears, - ſaid he, ye ſorrow as thoſe that 
are-without hope. It is as natural to die as. to be 
born; to go out of this world as to come into it 
the decealed is taken from you, but not from him 
that made him; with all his imperfections on his 
head, be is fallen into the bands of Cod, and not into the 
bands of men; his Maker will deal with him ac- 
cording to the rectitude of his own attributes; 
with him there is plenteons redempiion; he has great- 
er power to reſtore, than limited exvy to 22 and 
«© defiroy;” and wants neither will nor potver to 
accompliſn che e of his — 2 "oe 


ther pleaſing ſenſations and ideas or 


„ . 
Sal, the author of | nature, by the laws called 


gravity, attraion, and repulſion, produces the na- 


tural pbænomena; and by the rational ſpirit, inti- 


mately connected with certain portions of organi- 
zed matter, ſurrounded with, and perpetually 
acted upon by, other bodies, different ideas are 


excited, and different impreſſions are neceſſarily 


made upon it; and no power, that is not ſuperior 


to the power of theſe laws,” which is God's power, 
Can countera??, alter, ſuſpend, or prevent, their in- 


fluence : whatever, therefore, happens to us, whe- 
painful ones, 
happen” to us neceſſarily; and agreeably to his di- 
vme will who has eſtabliſhed the laws which pro- 


duce them: and, if he does not «© affli# willingly 


the children of men, nor the offspring of inferior 
animals, or merely to diſplay his power, we may 
conclude, that the ſeeming i we deplore, and the 
good we praiſe, are equally the eſſects of the divine 
goodneſs Every thing is by his grace; by his 

ace man is born, by his grace he dies; by his grace 
he enjoys pleafure, by his grace he feels pain; by 
his grace the gentle whiſpering zephyrs breathe a 
refreſhing breeze and moderate the heat; by his 
grace earthquakes convulſe parts of the earth, which 


open and ſwallow up cities, with men, women, chil- 


dren, and beaſts; by his grace the peſtilence waltetb 
in darkneſs, and deftruftion waſteth at noon day. 
Pſalm xci. 6. He is juſt,” equal, and gracious, 
in all his ways, though thoſe ways are © paſt find- 
ing out.” Whatever powers we poſſeſs are God's 
gifts : the light + and the power of viſion are God's 
gifts; an appetite and digeſtion as well as food, with 
| - | | 428 eh 1 Wt. reaſon, 
+ r a ſubſt ante 3 wrong name, —_— alter — 
nature, change its ties, or vent 2174 atron Ar 
#nfluence. The — and — of 2 oo the ſame, 


whether we call it a natural or divine light ; and bread would 
be as nutritive, if we called it a /one or a poiſon, | 


4 W 4 : 
reaſon, or underſtanding, are God's giſis; and of 

theſe there are a great e and 2 | 
intelligent beings ; when they are 
Je prived — any, or of all, theſe gifts, the Lord, 
ho gave, ſeerh meet to take may; and * bleſſed 
<. be, tha name of the Lord,” who is equally wile, 
good, and praiſe-worthy,, in giving and in taking 
away, in what he grants, and in what he denies, 
he Creatures. 2 health nog in. 5 in adver- 
ſity and in proſperity, in lite and in departing out 
of it, let us give thanks. always, let all that, have 


— 


breath praiſt the Lord. hs Frente 
Canon on yet a little farther, and ſaw 
an old man, bending under the weight of age and 
infirmities, - with one hand upon. his ſoins, and, 
with the other, leaned upon his ſtaff; Caxpox 
accoſted him, with Art thou in health, my bro- 
« ther?” 1 am in much pain, God be praiſed, lays 
the old man, whoſe name was RESIGNATION ;— 
A few years ago I was. ſeized. with the diſorder 
called the Gravel, and, -1 thank God, it gets worſe 
and worſe.” + But why do you make illneſs or pain 
a ſubject of thankſgiving? Becauſe, I think, it 
is.a proper ſubject, teplied the old man, and a 
wiſer man than I ſaid, I am glad that I was af- 
« flifted; I glory in my infirmities , 1 glory in iribu- 


& lation; God's WILL IE Dong.“ I hope his will 


will ultimately ſanctify me in ſuch a manner, by 
pain, as to enable me to exiſt, at length, without 
pain, and, from a partial evil, produce an univerſal 
good : beſides, ſays the old man, it has already 
produced ſome good to others, and will, in the 
end, I do not doubt, turn out to my advantage, 
 —A poor worthy man, a doctor in our town, and 
his large family, were ſtarving before I was taken 
ill, and was juſt on the point of committing 


felo de ſe, but, on my application to him for me- 
6; bs L 2 dicines, 


| ( 56 ) 

dicines, with a few other people of property; la- 
| bouring under different diſeaſes, the man- emerged 
from his pit of deſpair,” and is now able to main- 
rain his family comfortably, and goes on — 
rejoicing, and praifing the yood providence-of i 
and, being diſabled from following my buſineſs, 
I left it to a perſon who had long been out of 
trade, and he alſo got a comfortable lhving i be- 
ſides, you know, as the old ſaying is, all trades 
muſt live, | nurſes, undertakers, and e- makers, 
cannot live on the air; and, you know, all man- 
kind cannot follow one trade; there are already 
ſo many different branches chat a few are nent to 
ſtarving; and if, whatever is rig bi,“ it may not 
be right that all mankind ſhould think ſo. Candor 
could not perceive the rectitude of all theſe ſtrange 
notions, nor did he know wliat to anſwer, and 
therefore he departed in ſilence. I leave my rea- 
ders to expound theſe parables at their leiſure: 
« he that can receive it, let bim receive it.. 

Some people are ſo fond of myſtery, that true 
religion, in their apprehenſions, is made up of 
nothing but myſteries, as every metal in the hands 
of the alchymiſts ſoon becomes gold. — Great, ſay 
they, are the myſteries of the kingdom of beaven - 
true; but are we not told, that the way to it 
is no myſery at all? that we may even Fun and 
read, and that that wway-faring man, though a fool, 
Hall not err in it: we are in the kingdom of ibis 
world at preſent ; let us be contented in our igno- 
rance of the myſteries of the kingdom of heaven till 
we arrive there, and then they may be opened 
to us: the diſputes of mankind about them are 
generally maintained at the expence of that virtue, 
charity, without which we are not to expect to get 
there at all, and even the knowledge of them 
would profit us nothing: while people warmly 
diſpute 


(in? 
| — and che faith e dete 
to the ſaints, perhaps the r | 
rather who tall be upper n, 
„ rather 
than who ſhall be the 36ſt and moſt viri nous, not 
conſidering that the reputed leg, already arrived 
a of — _— uy" Gd, nes 


6. 1 gs e. ewe n a. age q 


V 


many myſterious paſſages of ſcripture, perhaps, it 


may be eaſier to determine, negatively, what they 


do not "mean, than, affirmatively, what they : do 
however, where the holy ſcriptures are myſteriens, 
frail: man ſhould be more cautious than confident +, 
for when. people write about it, and about it, in a 
manner ſcarce intelligible to one another, or to 
thomſelves, and, quarrelling, call one another 
dogs, whores, fools, . knaves, impoſtors, ſerpents, vie 
pers, and the deuil's agents, which has too often 
been the caſe, 'about the atonement and ſacrifice of 
Chriſt, the Trinity, hypoſtaſes, reſurrection, called 
the myſtery of godlineſs, and the new birth, they 
certainly maniteſt a great ignorance of doth, and- 
the candid, diſpaſſionate, by+ſtander will picy the 
- miſtakes of lach well-meaning miſtaken men, 
while they cry, Plies Be gentlemen; fie, ie; put up, 
put up, put up, No longer contend, without cha- 
rity, about a religion, the eſſence of which you 
agree is charity: be not — - "ps at beſt you: 
ſee but darkly, as through a gia: | 
Nene are more buſy, to uſe Mr. Phipps' g words, 
fo lead. ge blind, than ſome of the blind, d 
9 


1 See preſent Stat of Man, 5. 919+ 


Ido:notimean.any.cefietion.on Phipps and Bars, 


|  chiy;)or to cenſure others for not ſeeing what they 


— do not ſeem to com r 
ö 22 about matters which e wi/dom-of 
from the fookſonis of man; abate | 
confidence; love as brethren; be. * 37 hit with. emmy 
teows:; "the ſervant of the Lord, who ia no fool of a 
Party, ſhould not ſtrive, but be patient ,toward at 


Mr: Fox, and: Mr. Barclay, with all their im- 
perfeRtions on their beads, in my opinion, had not 


reformers, Calvin and Latber; and they were, 
perhaps, of more real ſervice to mankind 4. Moſes 
Jed the Iſraclites out of Egypt into the wilderneſs, 
and there he left them ʒ but Zo/pua:conducted. them 
into the land of Canaan : though I mean to make 
no indecent- compariſon between Moſes, Lui ber, 
and Calvin, nor between Jeſbua, Fox, and Barclay. 
Calvin and Luther expoſed the wickedneſs and falli- 
bility of the Pope and popiſh priefts, and reſcued 
multitudes from the papal — of but they ſubjected 


them to another of the ſame kind, and kept them 


in a waſte, bowling wilderneſs, in a ſtate of depen- 
dence upon priefts ſtill. 

Fox and Barclay agreed, with the firſt n 
chat the “ — of this world ſhould become ibe 
<<. kingdoms of the Lord and of Chriſt ; but they did 

not underſtand, by this text, that all kingdoms of 
the world were to become the kingdoms of men, 
who, at laſt, were but the ſervants. of tbe Lord, 
and of his Chriſt, or be ſubjected to the dominion . 
and tyranny of prieſts, who attempted to cram 
them with ſpiritual food that they could not di- 


gelt ; 
+ Though the 2 decry human reaſon, yet, I think, 


their principles practices are more rational, upon the 
whole, than thoſe of any other body of religioniſts, 


any greater, but much fewer, than the two firft 


geſt ; and, in lieu hereof, demanded a certain 
Part of their property and temporal” food, They 
did not ufiderſtand, as the celebrated Milton | fays, 
that prigfts” Ppould oblige people to pay them for 
farming them that religion, which Chriſt bad tft 
«/th\ their own'choice, whether they would learn it at 
« 'all,”” Fur, therefore, and Barclay, evinced the 
wickedneſs and fallibility of Proteſtant priefts woo, 
and convinced multitudes that prigſts had no divine 
of natural right to dictate to people's conſcrences, or 
tithe ther property, for preaching up that goſpel 
which the author of it gave freely to his oth ors, 
and ordered them to diſpenſe Freely to the people. 
The clergy, at length, forely preſſed by the 
Quakers, who ſuffered as well as argued for theit 
teſtimony, gave up their claim of jure divino, and 
grounded it only on human laws; but this has no 
foundation in reaſon or common-ſenſe, The ori- 
ginal law, reſpecting tithes, was founded on the 
then declared and undiſpated claim of . divine 
right, that ſhewed they were heirs of the inherit- 
ance, and the human law only enabled them to 
take poſſeſſion of it: having, therefore, given up 
their original pretended divine right, they have 
declared againſt the baſis of the human, which gave 
them a legal power of poſſeſſion, and given up 
the ſole foundation of their claim. The Quakers 
attacked prieſt-crafr, at the peril of their lives, in 
its frong-bold, which it had maintained for many 
centuries with impunity, and ſilenced thoſe tre- 
mendous batteries which it had raiſed in the name 
of the Lord, in oppoſition to Chriſtianity, rea- 
ſon, and common-ſenſe. No ſooner was the 
plough invented, than prieſt- craft impoſed an 
exorbitant tax on it, which remains unto this day, 
and makes its wheels move on heavily, while its 
l . | follower 


| 2 See his Vay to move Hlirelings out of the Church. 


( 8 } 
follower. co „and can fad 
10 jar pry 8 The Qya- 
ders firſt ſtood forth againſt ir, like Dauid againf 
Coliab, and in this inſtance, have erected a noble 
ftandard, and lifted up an enſign to the nations, 
and, it is to be hoped, they will not themſelves 
N it, while numbers are flocking to it from 
| er under heaven, by letting their teſti- 

5 all to the ground. Their refuſal of the 
payment of tithes has been the means of dilplay- 
ang 1 cnate to the world, that myſtery. of ini- 

iy, which began ſa early to work, and which ne- 
2 worked any thing but miſchief, and by main- 
' taining their teſtimony againſt it in this inſtance, 
they will do good ſervice io the cauſe of true reli- 

ion, of reaſon, and the eſſential intereſts of man- 

nd. 5 

For and. Barclay, and the primitiye Quakers, 
were not angels, but men; and, like the modern 
Quakers, not free from human weakneſſes and in- 
firmities: we. can do the memory of wiſe and 
good men no greater injury, than by attempting 
to juſtify thoſe errors which, had they lived to ſee 
them, they would, have. been the firſt to condemn 
themſelves. 

Mr. Phipps, p. 17, after ſaying, 85 that evil is 
« on imperfetiion. adventitious to man's nature,” al» 
ſerts ſome propoſitions. which afford a gleam. of 
ſubſlantial delight to my heart, and excite its ap- 
probation: 11t, That, by an all powerful prin- 
dc ciple, he may be recovered. from it, and his nature 
* . to a fitneſs for union with his Maler: 
2dly,. That . uncreated omnipotence is certainly more 
« able to cleanſe, than the creaturely, corrupt, fallen, 

« powers of darkneſs. are to deſile: 3dly, That 
* infinite goodneſs muſe be as ready to 2 the firſt, as 
« limited * the * TH e. man's diſ- 
temper 


6 84: * 
n 


will Nor peter to cure it, (without 2 on 


the abſtruſe queſtions concerning fate and 


wwill,) may we not that all men will ultimately f 
be cleanſed, made whole, and united to their com- 
mon Fathet  ** the Gai of the ſpivics * Ane 


re happy fo ever? 7 
r. Barclay, too, ſays, Kp. 122, Apal.) « There 
is no man for whom Chriſt diu not tafte death.” — 
17 fo, | hope there is no man for whom he taſted 
it in vain, or that will not finally be ſaved with an 
everlaſting ſalvation. So wiſheth, ſo prayeth, a 


lover of truth, a friend 1 Phipps, Nellen, Neu 


ds e who No 


" Every berd of anin 
hoes every flock of ep has ſome bell-wethers.; 
and the generality of every ſociety (ſome of whom 
are not as harmleſs, but as filly as ſheep) whether 
civil, political, or relgiaus, is governed by a few 
religious ſocieties in particular, for there. is not any 
thing mankind in general can eaſier upon 
truſt than matters of religion, which concern 
them the moſt z their religion comes to them with 
their eſtates, by inheritance, and they make no 
douht of having an equal natural and divine right. 
Men of great zeal, ſtrong paſſjons, little know- 


ledge, * ſtill leſs chari, confident, beyond na- : 


fare, that they poſſeſs the 8 irit, in ſome meaſure, 
too frequently rake the lead in religious ſocieties ; 
and, while they pretend to make men diſciples of 
Cbriſt, render them only the diſciples of themſelves, 
who, at beſt, are but his diſciples, and, while they 
| pretend to be the ſervants of ail, for Chrift's ſake, 
they rule, without ſeeming to rule, over all, for 
their own. The Quakers are not free from Mind | 
zealots, and bigots, who too often take the lead of 
better ſenſe, but they have many judicious men a- 
mongſt them, who, as gentlemen, merchants, tradeſ- 
f M men. 


| c 82. 

an, and citizis, are an honour to the ſociety, and 
to human nature; and, while they contribute hbe- 
rally to the maintenance of the poor in their o W w 
ſociety, the worthy, indigent, paupers, whether - 
Jeu, Turks, or Heatbews, find an eaſy accely' to 
their. preſence, and never depart te From: it unre- 
lieved, or without being convinced, that 15 is hot 
in their power to relieve tbem. 

af dn I do moſt firmly and afferelly believe, her a- 
elf and a mankind are favoured with the Jane” - 

25 (whether it be called natural. or divine) as 
ie 4 are favoured with, ind for which lam 
humbly thankful to the- Author of all x But 
as, under the Igbt of the ſame fun, whic ſhines in 
the #aritral all men, all men do not form 
the fame'ideas of aff objects grobnd ther,” (which 
may be owing either to 4 nuthral def in the optic 
azrves tbemſelves, or to the waht of a proper inveſti- 
gation of objects preſented to them,) fo the diffe- 
rence in opinions among mankind, who compre- 
hend moral objects by the ſume medium, or light, 
is, I believe, owing to either an inberent defer? in 
the rational faculties ihemſelves, on which the b. 

s, or to the want ate application of 

thoſe fatultirs, in an inveſtigation of moral or men- 
| tal oba: I mean not to Dir bumam nature, or 
human renſon, nor to HUMANIZE the Divine.” Man 
has no ſafficiency of himſelf,” but the /ufficiency is of 
the o Gop, who is the ONLY SELF-8UFFICIENT 
BRING, and in whom we hve, move,” and have our 
en and dependent being, whoſe' preſence we 
cannot flee, and whoſe providential notice we can- 
not eſcape, who deals with all. his creatures ac- 
cording to the rectitude of his on attributes, 
which are INCOMPREHENSIBLE, though it may be 


in a manner contrary to the imperfe?? puerile opini-. 
ons formed dy oe our fun rational * 


POST:- 
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rosTSscRIT 


XIIE devil. or ſerpent, who: was. with 2 


Le 


* parents in paradiſe, declared three things in 
his converſe N he was @ liar in the be- 
ginning of that nene but did he not end it 
. with a truth? — . Gad doth know, that, 1e 


ing 5 r g like God Z _ that 
their know and evil was the “ re- 
ee of dgs. of good 
Adam, before his fall, Mr. Phi ſays, was 
wiſe, as to have an * intuitive ſcerning of the 
creation ;” but after his fall, when his eyes were 
opened, to know good and evil, and to ſee his 
nakedneſs, he had not wit enough left to make 
himſelf a coat: the utmoſt ſtretch of his inven- 
tion reached no higher than that of a fig-leaf 
ron, which was inſufficient ; for unto Adam, and 
2 did the Lord God make coats of ſkins, 
and cquered thim. Gen. chap. iii. Upon which 
I obſerve, our firſt parents were not driven naked 
out of paradiſe, on to that ground which God had 
curſed for their ſakes, and has bleſſed to his pof- 
terity, - by furniſhing them out of it with boch 
food and clothing. 
The Sun phyſically blinds ſome animals, as 
can fee beſt in its abſence, and enlightens others, | 
who cannot fee at . its abſence : it JO 


„ 
and conſumes ſome bodies, and - preſernes ſome, 
while it ſcarce warms others: it hardens ſome bo- 
dies, and Meni others; generates ſome, and cor- 
pr others ; batches the eggs of deſtruQive ani- 
mals in the wholeſome fruit, while it ripens1t; 
8 n whoſe 
b coigur nds upon its rays ; 
while it — molt delicious od, 
animgres the worms within it, which prey on its 
Fore. . But though the Sum is ſometitnes the cauſe 
of darkneſs, | corruption; and impurity,” as well as 
of | light, generation; and purity, it is not itſelf dork, 
„and impure; but, like the grace” of God, 
has irs < proper effetZ* upon every ting. 
Tbe ſame Spx, which matures vholæſome frujt 
for the ſaltenance of . and exhales par- 


ticles which produce that is rs to 
our ſenſes, or purer cauſes a 1 of continuity, and 
ium is very offenſive to 


diſſolves others whoſe 
our /enſes and pernicious ts bealtb.” But Mr. Phi 
will not grant, that the ſame Zivine Ig br, which i: is 
the efficient cauſe of virtuous diſpoſitions and good 
worte, that yield a good ſavotiy to the internal mo- 
ral ſenſe, and are of uſe to ſociety, is alſo the cauſe 
of thoſe vicious diſpoſitions and evil works which 
yield a bad evour 'to'the internal moral ſenſe, and 
are pernicious to ſociety.” Mr. Phipps's sax fi: 
mile © cannot run on all four?! legs, nor ſcarce be 
pon one. I hope he will find a better againſt ab: 
ſolute neceſſity, in n nis next, or a diſciple of Zeno 
will be more than a match for him: J made 
* 4 proſperous voyage when 1 22 fhigerect * 
See Diogenes Lacrtiis. 
Io ſum up the whole, char modification of the 
mind called smctriTY; avpears to me, in the 
frft, as well as laft, Hage of- life, to be the main 
Joundation of my Such is the nature and con- 
ſticution 


e 


Keution of the human mind, (which nature or 
Fonſtitution it did not give ve idſelf,) that it muſt be- 
ie ve thoſe propoſitions to be true, wich appear 
to it to be true, and, vice verſa; and to believe, 
therefore, according to the apparent truth of 
things, is to believe according to the law of its 
nature, or the will of God, who is the author of 
chat lav: men frequently believe chntrary to e- 
ternal evidence, or the — their” ſenſes, 
but cannot believe contrary to a (preſent internal 
2 When a man believes that the bread and 
wine, after conſeoration, are tranſubſtantiated into 
another ſubſtance, while the f 
viewed through his external ſenſes, or _— 
organs, to be numerically the ſame, it is from an 
internal ſenſa, which makes him diſcredit the evi- 


dence of his external ſenſes, or torporedl organ. 
Man is alſo ſo conſtituted, that when be acts, if it 
be in his power to act, and, if not, means to act 
accordin e the appares me, things, or peſo 
dente ef dur, he certainly means to do right, a 
cannot -offend God, who. regards not the aa, 
which is but the modification matter, but the in- 
tent or of the agent, which is the modi 
cation of the wind; and, therefore, a moral ſenſe 
of pleaſure i attends his obedience z and, 
vice verſa, the moral ſenſe of pain, called candem. 
nation, always follows, as an etz, from a preced- 
ing internal conſtious ſenſe of having done, or 
dmitted to do, — that we Kr 
haye done, or omitted: while. a man - follows, 
therefore, or neglects to follow, the dictates of 
his internal ſenſt, "whether rightly or wrongly 
informed, er er 


Pain. 
Wag ſen ne called 4 others 
3 others c 2 „but all mean that e 


cauſe of convidtions inf Lion, « condemnation, and juſtification. 
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health, 
man, at different times ; we ſee allo, that diffe- 
rent kings of food agree beſt with, and are moſt 
nutritive, to different men, and to the ſame man at 
different times; and all ſenſe, properly ſpeaking, 
is inward, mental, or internal; it is the ſoul that 
perceives and feels. Thus people, equally pious 
and ſincere, cannot help thinking, and beheving, 
perhaps, more different and contrary notions, than 
there are taſtes, and ſpecies of food : notions and 

ractices, that produce comfortable ſenſations 
« felt at heart” in ſome people, occaſion —_—_ 
| | 7. Joy 


<% 5 | 
able ones in others: whe derne thit is e 


| and dammable to ſome people, is ſoul-ſaving o 


others; and a man's te, and digeſtion, together 
Wich his experience of the ads « 4 foods, can only 
be the adequate rule to judge of wholefome and 
' pleaſant food to himſelf, ſo a man's internal, moral 
9 by which he taſtes deines and pratiices, can 
n adequate rule to no other man than mH 
he hg recommend both his wholeſome,'carnal, and 
f##itual food, as it it is natural to a benevolent 
man to attempt to do good, and promote the hap- 
pinels of his fellow-creatures, both in a temporal 
and ſenſe; but let him not ſay, they com— 
mit n, offend Ged, and will be damned, if they 
do not reliſh it, or if it has not the ſame effect 
them as it has upon himſelf, but rather, as 
Chriſt ſaid, (when he has propounded his doc- 
trine) let him conclude with,“ be that can receive 
« it, let him receive it,” and not boldly affirm, as 
think ſome people have incautiouſly done, that, 
if we are led or governed 'by the one Spirit, we 
ſhall be one in faith, in principle, and in practice. 
God has fo conſtituted things, that our Bodies 
are kept alive, during his pleaſure, and are ſup- 
po in bealth, by different kinds of food; and is 
it impoſſible that our ſouls ſhould be ſaved, and 
made happy, by the influence of different doc- 
trines, or means? Infinite wiſdom and goodneſs, 
Knows infinitely better that we can comprehend 
how * the end be has deligned. 
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